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Well, he went farther and farther than I can tell. 
Nursery Tale. 


A very striking characteristic of an Irishman 
is his unwillingness to be outdone. Some have 
asserted that this arises from vanity ; but I have 
ever been unwilling to attribute an unamiable mo- 
tive to my countrymen where a better may be found, 
and one equally tending to produce a similar result, 
and I consider a deep-seated spirit of emulation to 
originate this peculiarity. Phrenologists might 
resolve it by supposing the organ of the love of ap- 
probation to predominate in our Irish craniums, but 
as I am not in the least a metaphysician and very 
little of a phrenologist, I leave those who choose to 
settle the point in question, quite content with the 
knowledge of the fact with which I started, viz., 
the unwillingness of an Irishman to be outdone. 
This spirit, it is likely, may sometimes lead men 
into ridiculous positions ; but it is equally probable 
that the desire of surpassing one another has given 
birth to many of the noblest actions and some of 
the most valuable inventions; let us, therefore, not 
fall out with it. 

Now, having vindicated the motive of my coun- 
trymen, I will prove the total absence of national 
prejudice in so doing, by giving an illustration of 
the ridiculous consequences attendant upon this 
Hibernian peculiarity. 

Barny O’Reirdon was a fisherman of Kinsale, 
and a heartier fellow never hauled a net nor cast a 
line into deep water ; indeed, Barny, independently 
of being a merry boy among his companions, a 
lover of good fun and good whiskey, was looked up 
to, rather, by his brother-fishermen, as an intelli- 
gent fellow, and few boats brought more fish to 
market than Barny O’Reirdon’s; his opinion on 
certain points in the craft was considered law, and, 
in short, in his own little community, Barny was 
what is commonly called a leading man. Now, 
your leading man is always jealous in an inverse 
ratio to the sphere of his influence, and the leader 
of a nation is less incensed at a rival’s triumph, 
than the great man ofa village. If we pursue this 
descending scale, what a desperately jealous man 
the oracle of oyster-dredgers and cockle-women 
must be! Such was Barny O’Reirdon. 

Seated one night at a public house, the common 
resort of Barny and other marine curiosities, our 
hero got entangled in debate with what he called a 
strange sail—that is to say, a man he had never 
met before, and whom he was inclined to treat 
rather magisterially upon nautical subjects, at the 
same time that the stranger was equally inclined to 
assume the high hand over him, till at last the new- 
comer made a regular outbreak by exclaiming, 
‘* Ah, tare-an-ouns, lave off your balderdash, Mr. 
O’Reirdon, by the powdhers of war it’s enough, so 
it is, to make a dog bate his father, to hear you 
goin an as if you wor Curlumberus or Sir Crusty- 
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phiz Wran, whin ivery one knows the divil a far- 
ther you ever wor, nor ketchin’ crabs or drudgin’ 
oysters.”’ 

‘Who towld you that, my Watherford won- 
dher ?’’ rejoined Barny, ‘* what the dickens do you 
know about sayfarin’ farther nor fishin’ for sprats 
in a bowl] with your grandmother ?”’ 

‘Qh, baithershin !’’ says the stranger. 

‘¢ And who made you so bowld with my name?” 
demanded O’Reirdon. 

‘* No matther for that,’’ said the stranger, ‘* but 
if you ’d like for to know, shure it’s your cousin 
Molly Mullins knows me well, and maybe I don’t 
know you and yours as well as the mother that 
bore you, aye, in throth; and shure I know the 
very thoughts o* you as well as if I was inside o’ 
you, Barny O’Reirdon.”’ 

“By my sowl, thin you know better thoughts 
than your own, Mr. Whippersnapper, if that’s the 
name you go by.” 

‘No, it’s not the name I go by; I’veas good a 
name as your own, Mr. O'Reirdon, for want of a 
betther, and that’s O’Sullivan.”’ 

‘‘Throth there’s more than there’s good 0’ 
them,”’ said Barny. 

‘* Good or bad, I’m a cousin 0’ your own twice 
removed by the mother’s side.” 

** And is it the Widda O’Sullivan’s boy you’d 
be that ’s left this, come Candlemas, four years?” 

‘** The same.”’ 

**Throth thin you might know betther manners 
to your eldhers, though 1 ’m glad to see you, any- 
how, agin; but a little thravellin’ puts us beyant 
ourselves sometimes,” said Barny, rather con- 
temptuously. 

‘* Throth I niver bragged out o’ myself yit, and 
it’s what I say that a man that’s only a fishin’ aff 
the land all his life has no business to compare in 
the regard of thracthericks wid a man that has 
sailed to Fingal.’’ 

This silenced any further argument on Barny's 
part. Where Fingal lay was all Greek to him; 
but, unwilling to admit his ignorance, he covered 
his retreat with the usual address of his country- 
men, and turned the bitterness of debate into the 
cordial flow of congratuiation at seeing his cousin 
again. 

The liquor was freely circulated, and the conver- 
sation began to take a different turn, in order to 
lead from that which had nearly ended in quarrel 
between O’Reirdon and his relation. 

The state of the crops, county cess, road jobs, 
&c., became topics, and many strictures as to the 
utility of the latter were indulged in, while the 
merits of the neighboring farmers were canvassed.. 

‘¢ Why thin,”’ said one, ‘‘ that field o’whate o’ 
Michael Coghlan, is the finest field 0’ whate mortal 
eyes was ever set upon—divil the likes iv it my- 
self ever seen far or near.”’ 

‘* Throth thin, sure enough,”’ said another, “ it 
promises to be a fine crap anyhow, and myself can’t 
help thinkin’ it quare, that Mickee Coghlan, that ’s 
a plain-spoken, quite (quiet) man, and simple like,. 
should have finer craps than Pether Kelly o’ the 
big farm beyant, that knows all about the great: 
saycrets of the airth, and is knowledgeable, to a: 
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degree, and has all the hard words that iver was 
coined at his fingers’ ends.”’ 

“Faith, he has a power o’ blasthogue about him 
gure enough,”’ said the former speaker, ‘‘ if that 
could do him any good, but he isn’t fit to howld a 
candle to Michael Coghlan in the regard o’ 
farmin’.’’ 

‘* Why, blur an agers,”’ rejoined the upholder 
of science, ‘‘ sure he met the Scotch steward that 
the lord beyant has, one day, that I hear is a 
wondherful edicated man, and was brought over 
here to show us all a patthern—well, Pether 
Kelly met him one day, and by gor he discoorsed 
him to that degree that the Scotch chap had n’t a 
word left in his jaw.” 

** Well, and what was he the betther o’ having 
more prate than a Scotchman?’’ asked the other. 

‘* Why,” answered Kelly’s friend, ‘‘ I think it 
stands to rayson that the man that done out the 
Scotch steward ought to know somethin’ more 
about farmin’ than Mickee Coghlan.” 

** Augh! don’t talk to me about knowing,”’ said 
the other, rather contemptuously. ‘* Sure I gev 
in to you that-he has a power o’ prate, and the 
gift o’ the gab, and all to that. I own to you that 
he has the ¢he-o-ry and the che-mis-thery, but he 
has not the craps, Now the man that has the craps, 
is the man for my money.” 

** You ’re right, my boy,”’ said O’Reirdon, with 
an approving thump of his brawny fist on the table, 
* it’s a little talk goes far—doin’ is the thing.”’ 

** Ah, yiz may run down larnin’ if yiz like,’’ 
said the undismayed stickler fur theory versus 
practice, ‘* but larnin’ is a fine thing, and sure 
where would the world be at all only for it, sure 
where would the staymers (steam boats) be, only 
for larnin’ ?”’ 

** Well,” said O Reirdon, “ and the divil may care 
if we never seen them ; I1’d rather dipind an wind 
and canvass any day than the likes o’ them. What 
are they good for, but to turn good sailors into 
kitchen maids, all as one, bilin’ a big pot o’ wather 
and oilin’ their fire-irons, and throwin’ coals on the 
fire? Augh! thim staymers is a disgrace to the 
say; they’re for all the world like old fogies, 
smokin’ from mornin’ till night and doin’ no 
good.”” 

** Do you call it doing no good to go faster nor 
ships iver went before ?”’ 

**Pooh! sure Solomon, queen o’ Sheba, said 
there was time enough for all things.’ 

‘* Thrue for you,” said O'Sullivan, ‘** fair and 
aisy goes far in a day,’ is a good ould sayin’.” 

** Well, maybe you'll own to the improvemint 
they ’re makin’ in the harbor o’ Howth, beyant in 
Dublin, is some good.” 

** We'll see whether itll be an improvement 
first,’’ said the obdurate O’Reirdon. 

‘“*Why, man alive, sure you’ll own it’s the 
greatest o’ good, it is takin up the big rocks out 0’ 
the bottom o’ the harbor.” 

*¢ Well, an’ where ’s the wondher o’ that? sure 
we done the same here.”’ 

**Oh yis, but it was whin the tide was out and 
the rocks was bare; but up in Howth they cut 
away the big rocks from under the say intirely.’’ 

** Oh, be aisy ; why, how could they do that ?”” 

‘* Aye, there ’s the matther, that ’s what larnin’ 
can do; and wondherful it is entirely! and the 
way it is, is this, as I hear it, for I never seen it, 
but hard it described by the lord to some gintlemin 
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You see the ingineer goes down undher the wather 
intirely, and can stay there as long as he plazes.’’ 
‘* Whoo! and what o’ that? Sure I heerd the 
long sailor say, that come from the Aysthern Ingees, 
that ingineers there can a’most live undher wather ; 
and goes down lookin’ for dimonds, and has a 
sledge hammer in their hand brakein’ the dimonds 
when they ’re too big to take them up whole, all 
as one as men brakein’ stones an the road.” 

** Well, I don’t want to go beyant that, but the 
way the lord’s ingineer goes down is, he has a 
little bell wid him, and while he has that little bell 
to ring, hurt nor harm can’t come to him.” 

** Arrah be aisy.”’ 

** Divil a lie in it.” 

** Maybe it’s a blessed bell,’’ said O’Reirdon, 
crossing himself.* ' 

** No, it’s not a blessed bell.”’ 

‘* Why thin now do you think me sitch a born 
nat’hral to give in to that? as if the ringin’ iv a bell, 
barrin’ it was a blessed bell, could do the like. I 
tell you it ’s unpossible.”’ 

‘** Ah, nothin ’s unpossible to God.”” 

** Sure I wasn’t denyin’ that ; but I say the bell 
is unpossible.”’ 

‘“*Why,” said O’Sullivan, ‘‘ you see he’s not 
altogether complate in the demonstheration o’ the 
mashine ; it is not by the ringin’ o’ the bell it is 
done, but ad 

‘** But what?”’ broke in O’Reirdon impatiently, 
**do you mane for to say there is a bell in it at all 
at all?” 

** Yes I do,”’ said O'Sullivan. 

‘**] towld you so,” said the promulgator of the 
story. 

** Aye,”’ said O’Sullivan, ‘* but it is not by the 
ringin’ iv the bell it is done.” 

** Well, how is it done then?” said the other, 
with a half-offended half-supercilious air. 

‘*Tt is done,’’ said O'Sullivan, as he returned 
the look, with interest, ‘it is done intirely by 
jommethry.”’ 

‘Oh! I undherstan’ it now,” said O’Reirdon, 
with an inimitable affectation of comprehension in 
the Oh !—* but to talk of the ringin’ iv a bell doin’ 
the like is beyant the beyants intirely, barrin’, as I 
said before, it was a blessed bell, glory be to 
God !”” 

** And so you tell me, sir, it is jommethry,”’ said 
the twice discomfited man of science. 

‘¢ Yes, sir,” said O’Sullivan, with an air of tri- 
umph, which rose in proportion as he saw he car- 
ried the listeners along with him—* jommethry.”’ 

‘* Well, have it your own way. There’s them 
what won’t hear rayson sometimes, nor have belief 
in larnin’; and you may say it’s jommethry if you 
plaze; but I heerd them that knows betther than 
iver you knew say ——”’ 

** Whisht, whisht! and bad cess to you both," 
said O’Reirdon, ** what the dickens are yiz goin’ to 
fight about now, and sitch good liquor before yiz? 
Hillo! there, Mrs. Quigly, bring uz another quart 
i’ yon plaze; aye, that’s the chat, another quart. 
Augh! yiz may talk till you’re black in the. face 
about your invintions, and your staymers, and bell 





* There is a relic in the possession of the Macna- 
mara family, in the county Clare, called the ‘‘ blessed 
bell of the Macnamaras,”’ sometimes used as to swear 
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ringin’, and gash, and railroads; but here ’s long 
life and success to the man that invinted the im- 
pairil (imperial) quart ;* that was the rail beautiful 
invintion’’—and he took a long pull at the replen- 
ished vessel, which strongly indicated that the in- 
crease of its dimensions was a very agreeable 
measure to such as Barny. 

After the introduction of this and other quarts, it 
would not be an easy matter to pursue the conver- 
sation that followed. Let us therefore transfer our 
story to the succeeding morning, when Barny 
O’Reirdon strolled forth from his cottage, rather 
‘ater than usual, with his eyes bearing eye-witness 
o the carouse of the preceding night. He had not 
a headache, however ; whether it was that Barny 
was too experienced a campaigner under the ban- 
ners of Bacchus, or that Mrs. Quigley’s boast was 
a just one, namely, that of all the drink in her 
house, ‘‘ there was n’t a headache in a hogshead of 
it,’’ we cannot determine, but we rather incline to 
the strength of Barny’s head. 

The above-quoted declaration of Mrs. Quigley is 
the favorite inducement held out by every boon 
companion in Ireland at the head of his own table. 
*¢ Don’t be afraid of it, my boys! it ’s the right sort. 
There ’s not a headache in a hogshead of it.”’ 

This sentiment has been very seductively ren- 
dered by Moore, with the most perfect unconscious- 
ness on his part of the likeness he was instituting. 
Who does not remember— 


Friend of my soul, this goblet sip, 
°T will chase the pensive tear ; 
*T is not so sweet as woman’s lip, 
But oh, ’t is more sincere. 
Like her delusive beam, 
°T will steal away the mind, 
But, like affection’s dream, 
It leaves no sting behind. 


Ts not this very elegantly saying ‘* there’s not a 
headache in a hogshead of it?’? But we are for- 
getting our story all this time. 

Barny sauntered about in the sun, at which he 
often looked up, under the shelter of compressed 
bushy brows and long-lashed eyelids and a shadow- 
ing hand across his forehead, to see ‘* what time o’ 
day”’ it was, and from the frequency of this action 
it was evident the day was hanging heavily with 
Barny. He retired at last to a sunny nook ina 
neighboring field, and, stretching himself at full 
length, he basked in the sun, and began ‘‘ to chew 
the cud of sweet and bitter thought.”’ He first re- 
flected on his own ‘undoubted weight in his little 
community, but still he could not get over the an- 
noyance of the preceding night, arising from his 
being silenced by O'Sullivan, ‘*a chap,’’ as he 
said himself, ‘‘ that lift the place four years agon, a 
brat iv a boy, and to think iv his comin’ back and 
outdoin’ his elders, that saw him runnin’ about the 
place, a gassoon, that one could tache a few months 
before ;”’ *t was too bad. Barny saw his reputation 
was ina ticklish position, and began to consider 
how his disgrace could be retrieved. The very 
name of Fingal was hateful to him; it was a 
plague spot on his peace that festered there incur- 
ably. He first thought of leaving Kinsale alto- 
gether ; but flight implied so much of defeat, that 


* Until the assimilation of currency, weights and 
measures between England and Ireland, the Irish quart 
was a much smaller measure than the English. This 
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he did not long indulge in that notion. No; he 
would stay, ‘‘ in spite of all the O’Sullivan’s, kith 
and kin, breed, seed, and generation.” But at 
the same time he knew he should never hear the 
end of that hateful place, Fingal; and if Barny 
had had the power, he would have enacted a penal 
statute making it death to name the accursed spot, 
wherever it was; but, not being gifted with such 
legislative authority, he felt that Kinsale was no 
place for him, if he would not submit to be flouted 
every hour out of the four and twenty, by man, 
woman, and child that wished to annoy him. 
What was to be done? He was in the perplexing 
situation, to use his own words, “ of the cat in the 
thripe shop,”’ he didn’t know which way to choose. 
At last, after turning himself over in the sun sev- 
eral times, a new idea struck him. Could n’t he 
go to Fingal himself? and then he ’d be equal to 
that upstart, O’Sullivan. No sooner was the 
thought engendered than Barny sprang to his feet 
a new man; his eye brightened, his step became 
once more elastic, he walked erect and felt himself 
to be all over Barny O’Reirdon once more. ‘* Rich- 
ard was himself again.”’ 

But where was Fingal!—there was the rub. 
That was a profound mystery to Barny, which, 
until discovered, must hold him in the vile bondage 
of inferiority. The plain-dealing reader will say, 
*‘couldn’t he ask?’”? No, no; that would never 
do for Barny—that would be an open admission of 
ignorance his soul was above, and, consequently, 
Barny set his brains to work, to devise measures 
of coming at the hidden knowledge by some circu- 
itous route, that would not betray the end he was 
working for. To this purpose, fifty stratagems 
were raised and demolished in half as many 
minutes, in the fertile brain of Barny, as he strided 
along the shore, and as he was working hard at 
the fifty-first, it was knocked all to pieces by his 
jostling against some one whom he never perceived 
was approaching him, so immersed was he in his 
speculations, and, on looking up, who should it 
prove to be but his friend ‘the long sailor from 
the Aysthern Injees.’* This was quite a god-send 
to Barny, and much beyond what he could have 
hoped fur. Of all the men under the sun, the long 
sailor was the man in a million for Barny’s net at 
that minute, and accordingly he made a haul of him, 
and thought it the greatest catch he ever made in 
his life. 

Barny and the long sailor were in close compan- 
ionship for the remainder of the day, which was 
closed, as the preceding one, in a carouse; but, on 
this occasion, there was only a duet performance in 
honor of the jolly god, and the treat was at Barny’s 
expense. What the nature of their conversation 
during the period was, we will not dilate on—we 
will keep it as profound a secret as Barny himself 
did, and content ourselves with saying that Barny 
looked a much happier man the next day. Instead 
of wearing his hat slouched and casting his eyes on 
the ground, he walked about with his usual uncon- 
cern, and gave his nod and passing word of “ civil- 
itude”’ to every friend he met; he rolled his quid 
of tobacco about in his jaw with an air of superior 
enjoyment, and, if disturbed in his narcotic amuse- 
ment by a question, he took his own good time to 
eject ‘* the leprous distilment,’’ before he answered 
the querist with a happy composure that bespoke 
aman quite at ease with himself. It was in this 
agreeable spirit that Barny bent his course to the 
house of Peter Kelly, the owner of the ‘* big farm 
beyant,’’ before alluded to, in order to put in practice 
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a plan he had formed for the fulfilment of his de- 
termination of rivalling O’Sullivan. 

He thought it probable that Peter Kelly, being 
one of the ‘‘ snuggest’’ men in the neighborhood, 
would be a likely person to join him in a ‘* spec,” 
as he called it, (a favorite abbreviation of his for 
the word speculation,) and, accordingly, when he 
reached the ‘big farm-house’”’ he accosted its 
owner with the usual ‘*God save you.’ ‘ God 
gave you kindly, Barny,’’ returned Peter Kelly, 
‘‘an what is it brings you here Barny ?’’ asked 
Peter, ‘‘this fine day, instead o’ bein’ out in the 
boat?’? ‘* Oh,I Il be outin the boat soon enough, 
and it’s far enough too I’Jl be in her; an’ indeed 
it ’s partly that same is bringin’ me here to your- 
self.”’ 

‘* Why, do you want me to go along wid you, 
Barny ?”’ 

*“‘Throth an I don’t, Mr. Kelly. You’re a 
knowledgeable man on land, but I’m afeard it’s a 
bad bargain you ’d be at say.” 

‘¢ And what wor you talking about me and your 
boat for?” 

‘* Why, you see, sir, it was in the regard of a 
little bit o’ business, an’ if you’d come wid me 
and take a turn in the praty field, I ’ll be behouldin 
to you, and may be you ’ll hear somethin that 
won’t be displazing to you.” 

“* An welkim, Barny,’’ said Peter Kelly. 

When Barny and Peter were in the ‘* praty 
field,’ Barny opened the trenches (I don’t mean 
the potato trenches) but, in military parlance, he 
opened the trenches and laid siege to Peter Kelly, 
setting forth the extensive profits that had been re- 
alized by various ‘* specs’’ that had been made by 
his neighbors in exporting potatoes, ‘* and sure,”’ 
said Barny, ‘* why should n’t you do the same, and 
they here ready to your hand, as much as to say 
why don’t you profit by me, Pether Kelly? and the 
boat is below there in the harbor, and 1 ‘Il say this 
much, the divi] a better boat is betune this and 
herself.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I b’lieve so, Barny,”’ said Peter, “ for 
considhering where we stand, at this present, 
there ’s no boat at all at all betune us,’”’ and Peter 
laughed with infinite pleasure at his own hit. 

**Oh! well, you know what I mane, anyhow, 
an’ as I said before, the boat is a darlint boat, and 
as for him that commands her—I b’lieve I need 
say nothin’ about that,’’ and Barny gave a toss of 
his head and a sweep of his open hand, more than 
doubling the laudatory nature of his comment on 
himself. 

But, as the Irish saying is, ‘‘ to make a long 
story short,’’ Barny prevailed on Peter Kelly to 
make an export, but in the nature of the venture 
they did not agree. Barny had proposed potatoes ; 
Peter said there were enough of them already 
where he was going, and Barny rejoined that 

* praties were so good in themselves there never 
could be too much o’ thim anywhere.”’ But Pe- 
ter being ‘‘ a knowledgeable man, and up to all the 
saycrets o’ the airth, and understanding the the-o-ry 
and the che-misthery,”’ overruled Barny’s proposi- 
tion, and determined upon a cargo of scalpeens, 
(which name they give to pickled mackerel,) as a 

referable merchandise, quite forgetting that Dub- 
in bay herrings were a much better and as cheapa 
commodity, at the command of the Fingalians. 
But by many similar mistakes the ingenious Mr. 
Kelly has been paralleled by other speculators. 
But that is neither here nor there, and it was all 
one to Barny whether his boat was freighted with 
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potatoes or scalpeens, so long as he had the honor 
and glory of becoming a navigator and being as 
good as O’Sullivan. 

Accordingly the boat was laden and all got in 
readiness for putting to sea, and nothing was now 
wanting but Barny’s orders to haul up the gaff and 
shake out the jib of his hooker. 

But this order Barny refrained to give, and for 
the first time in his life exhibited a disinclination to 
leave the shore. One of his fellow-boatmen at 
last said to him, ‘‘ Why thin, Barny O’Reirdon, 
what the divil has come over you, at all at all? 
What ’s the maynin’ of your loitherin’ about here, 
and the boat ready and a lovely fine breeze aff o’ 
the land?” 

‘¢ Oh, niver you mind ; I b’lieve I know my own 
business anyhow, an’ its hard, so it is, if a man 
can’t ordher his own boat to sail when he plazes.”’ 

**Oh, I was only thinkin’ it quare—and a pity 
more betoken, as I said before, to lose the beautiful 
breeze, and——”’ 

‘* Well, just keep your thoughts to yourself, i’ 
you plaze, and stay in the boat as I bid you, and 
don’t be out of her, on your apperl, by no manner 
o’ manes for one minit, for you see I don’t know 
— it may be plazin’ to me to go aboord an’ set 
sail.’ 

** Well, all I can say is, Iniver seen you afeard to 
go to say before.” 

“Who says I’m afeard?’’ said O*Reirdon ; 
‘* you ’d betther not say that agin, or in throth I'll 
give you a letherin that won’t be for the good o’ 
your health—throth for three sthraws this minit I ’d 
Jave you that your own mother would n’t know you 
with the lickin’ I’d give you; but I scorn your 
dirty insinuation; no man ever seen Barny 
afeard yet, anyhow. Howld your prate, I tell you, 
and look up to your betthers. What do you know 
iv navigation ‘—may be you think it ’s as azy for to 
sail an a voyage as to go a start fishin,’ and Barny 
turned on his heel and left the shore. 

The next day passed, without the hooker sail- 
ing, and Barny gave a most sufficient reason for the 
delay by declaring that he had a warnin’ given 
him in a dhrame, (glory be to God!) and that it 
was given to him to understand. (undher Heaven) 
that it would n’t be looky, that day. 

Well, the next day was Friday; and Barny, 0 
course, would not sail any more than any other 
sailor who could help it on this unpropitious day. 
On Saturday, however, he came running in a great 
hurry down to the shore, and, jumping aboard, he 
gave orders to make all sail, and, taking the helm 





of the hooker, he turned her head to the sea, and 
| soon the boat was cleaving the blue waters with a 
| velocity seldom witnessed in so small a craft, and 
scarcely conceivable to those who have not seen the 
speed of a Kinsale hooker. 

** Why thin you tuk the notion mighty suddint, 
Barny,” said the fisherman next in authority to 
O’Reirdon, as soon as the bustle of getting the boat 
under way had subsided. 

** Well, I hope its plazin’ to you at last,’’ said 
Barny, “‘ throth one ’ud think you were niver at 
say before you wor in sitch a hurry to be off; as 
newfangled a’most as a child with a play-toy.”’ 

** Well,” said the other of Barny’s companions, 
for there were but two with him in the boat, ‘] 
was thinkin’ myself, as well as Jimmy, that wo 
lost two fine days for nothin,’ and we ’d be there 
a’most, may be, now, if we sail’d three days 





agon.”’ 
** Don’t b’lieve it,’ said Barny, emphatically. 
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** Now don’t you know yourself that there is 
some days that the fish won’t come near the lines 
at all, and that we might as well be castin’ our nets 
an the dhry land as in the say, for all we ’II catch, 
if we start an an unlooky day? and sure I towld 
you I was waitin’ only till I had it given to me to 
undherstan’ that it was looky to sail, and I go bail 
we ’Il be there sooner than if we started three days 
agon, for if you don’t start with good look before 
you, faix may be it ’s never atall to the end o’ your 
thrip you'll come.” 

‘© Well, there ’s no use in talkin’ about it now, 
anyhow, but when do you expec’ to be there ?”’ 

‘*Why, you see we must wait until we see how 
the wind is like to howld an, before I can make up 
my mind to that.” 

** But you ’re sure now, Barny, that you ’re up 
to the coorse you have to run.” 

** See now, lay me alone and don’t be crass- 
questionin’ me—tare an ouns, do you think me sitch 
a bladdherang as for to shuperinscribe a thing I 
was n’t aiquil to?” 

‘* No; I was only goin’ to ax you what coorse 
you wor goin’ to steer.”’ 

** You'll find out soon enough when we git 
there—and so I bid you agin lay me alone—just 
keep your toein your pump. Sure I ’m here at the 
helm, and a woight an my mind, and its fitter for 
you, Jim, to mind your own business and lay me 
to mind mine ; away wid you there and be handy, 
haul taught that foresheet there, we must run close 
an the wind; be handy boys; make everything 
dhraw.”’ 

These orders were obeyed, and the hooker 
soon passed to windward of a ship that left the 
harbor before her, but could not hold on a wind 
with the same tenacity as the hooker, whose quali- 
ties, in this peculiarity, render them particularly 
suitable for the purpose to which they are applied, 
namely pilot and fishing boats. 

We have said a ship left the harbor before the 
hooker had set sail, and it is now fitting to inform 
the reader that Barny had contrived, in the course 
of his last meeting with the ‘long sailor,’’ to 
ascertain that this ship, then lying in the harbor, 
was going to the very place Barny wanted to 
reach.—Barny’s plan of action was decided upon in 
a moment; he had now nothing to do but to watch 
the sailing of the ship and follow in her course. 
Here was, at once, a new mode of navigation dis- 
covered. 

The stars, twinkling in mysterious brightness, 
through the silent gloom of night, were the first 
encouraging, because visible, guides to the adven- 
turous mariners of antiquity. Since then, the 
sailor, encouraged by a bolder science, relies on the 
unseen agency of nature, depending on the fidelity 
of an atom of iron to the mystic law that claims its 
homage in the north. This is one refinement of 
science upon another. But the beautiful simplicity 
of Barny O’Reirdon’s philosophy cannot be too 
much admired. ‘To follow the ship that is going 
to the same place. Is not this navigation made 
easy ? 

But Barny, like many a great man before him, 
seemed not to be aware of how much credit he was 
entitled to for his invention, for he did not divulge 
to his companions the originality of his proceeding ; 
he wished them to believe he was only proceeding 
in the commonplace manner, and had no ambition 
to be distinguished as the happy projector of so 
—— a practice. 

or this purpose he went to windward of the 
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ship and then fell off again, allowing her to pass 
him, as he did not wish even those on board the 
ship to suppose he was following in their wake, for 
Barny, like all people that are quite full of one 
scheme, and fancy everybody is watching them, 
dreaded Jest any one should fathom his motives. 
All that day Barny held on the same course as his 
leader, keeping at a respectful distance, however, 
“for fear *twould look like dodging her,’’ as he 
said to himself, but as night clused in, so closed in 
Barny with the ship, and kept a sharp look-out 
that she should not give him the slip in the dark. 
The next morning dawned, and found the hooker 
and ship companions still ; and thus matters pro- 
ceeded for four days, during the entire of which 
time they had not seen land since their first losing 
sight of it, although the weather was clear. 

‘* By my sowl,” thought Barny, ‘‘ the channel 
must be mighty wide in these parts, and for the 
last day or so we ’ve been goin’ purty free with a 
flowin’ sheet, and I wondher we are n’t closin’ in 
wid the shore by this time ; or may be it’s further 
off than I thought it was.’”? His companions, too, 
began to question Barny on the subject, but to their 
queries he presented an impenetrable front of com- 
posure, and said, ‘‘ it was always the best plan to 
keep a good bowld offin’.”’ ‘ two days more, 
however, the weather began to be sensibly warmer, 
and Barny and his companions remarked that it was 
‘* goin’ to be the finest sason—God bless it—that 
ever kem out o’ the skies for many a long year, 
and may be it’s the whate would n’t be beautiful, 
and a great plenty of it.’’ It was at the end of a 
week that the ship which Barny had hitherto kept 
ahead of him, showed symptoms of bearing down 
upon him, as he thought, and, sure enough, she 
did, and Barny began to conjecture what the deuce 
the ship could want with him, and commenced 
inventing answers to the questions he thought it 
possible might be put to him in case the ship spoke 
him. He was soon put out of suspense by being 
hailed and ordered to run under her lee, and the 
captain, looking over the quarter, asked Barny 
where he was going. 

“Faith then I’m goin’ an my business,’’ said 
Barny. 

** But where?” said the captain. 

‘* Why, sure an it’s no matther where a poor 
man like me id be goin,’’ said Barny. 

* Only I’m curious to know what the deuce 
you ’ve been following my ship for, for the last 
week ?”’ 

** Follyin’ your ship !—Why thin, blur an agers, 
do you think it ’s follyin’ yiz 1 am?” 

** It’s very like it,’ said the captain. 

‘* Why, did two people niver thravel the same 
road before ?”’ 

**T don’t say they didn’t; but there’s a great 
difference between a ship of seven hundred tons and 
a hooker.” 

‘Oh, as for that matther,’’ said Barny, ‘ the 
same high road sarves a coach and four and a low- 
back car; the thravellin’ tinker an’ a lord a horse- 
back.”’ 

‘*¢ That ’s very true,’’ said the captain, ** but the 
cases are not the same, Paddy, and I can’t conceive 
what the devil brings you here.”’ 

** And who ax’d you to consave anything about 
it?’’ asked Barny somewhat sturdily. 

“D—n me if i can imagine what you ’re about, 
my fine fellow,” said the captain, “‘and my own 
notion is, that you don’t know where the d—l 
you’re going yourself.’ 
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** O baithershin!”’ said Barny with a laugh of 
derision. 

‘* Why then do you object to tell?’’ said the 
captain. 
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*¢ How should I frighten you?” asked the cap- 


tain. 


‘“* Why, thin, yonr honor, to tell God’s truth, I 


heerd you wor goin’ there, an as I wanted to go 


** Arrah sure, captain, an’ don’t you know that| there too, I thought I could n’t do better nor to 


sometimes vessels is bound to sail undher saycret 
ordhers?’’ said Barney, endeavoring to foil the 
question by badinage. 

There was a universal Jaugh from the deck of the 
ship at the idea of a fishing-boat sailing under 
secret orders ; for, by this time, the whole broad- 
side of the vessel was crowded with grinning 
—_ and wondering eyes at Barny and his 

at. 
‘Oh, its a thrifle makes fools laugh!’ said 
~- 
“Take care, my fine fellow, that you don’t be 
laughing at the wrong side of your mouth before 
long, for I’ve a notion that you ’re cursedly in the 
wrong box, as cunning a fellow as you think your- 
self.—D—n your stupid head! can’t you tell what 
brings you here?’’ 
‘** Why thin, by gor, one id think the whole say 
belonged to you, you ’re so mighty bowld in axin 
questions an it. Why tare an ouns, sure I’ve as 
much right to be here as you, though I have n’t as 
big a ship nor as fine a coat—but maybe I can take 
as good sailin’ out o’ the one and has as bowld a 
heart under th’ other.” 
‘* Very well,”’ said the captain, ‘‘ I see there ’s 
no use in talking to you ; so go tothe d—1 your own 
way.’ And away bore the ship, leaving Barny in 
indignation and his companions in wonder. 
** An’ why would n’t you tell him ?’’ said they to 
Barny. 
‘* Why, don’t you see,’”’ said Barny, whose cb- 
ject was now to blind them, ‘‘ don’t you see, how 
do I know but maybe he might be goin’ to the same 
place himself, and maybe has a cargo of scalpeens 
as well as uz, and wants to get before us there ?”’ 
** Thrue for you, Barny,” said they. ‘* By dad 
you ’reright.”” And their inquiries being satisfied, 
the day passed, as former ones had done, in pursuing 
the course of the ship. 
In four days more, however, the provisions in the 
hooker began to fail, and they were obliged to have 
recourse to the scalpcens for sustenance, and Barny 
then got seriously uneasy at the length of the 
voyage, and the still likely greater length, for any- 
thing he could see to the contrary, and, urged at 
last by his own alarms and those of his companions, 
he was enabled, as the wind was light, to gain on 
the ship, and when he found himself alongside, he 
demanded a parley with the captain. 
The captain, on hearing that the ‘ hardy 
hooker,”’ as she got christened, was under his lee, 
came on deck, and as soon as he appeared, Barny 
cried out— 

‘* Why thin, blur an agers, captain dear, do you 
expec’ to be there soon ?”’ 

** Where?” said the captain. 

** Oh, you know yourself,’’ said Barny. 

* It’s well for me I do,”’ said the captain. 

‘*Thrue for you, indeed, your honor,’’ said 

Barny, in his most insinuating tone, ‘ but whin 

will you be at the ind o’ your voyage, captain 

jewel?” 
‘I dare say in about three months,” said the 
captain. 


** Oh, Holy Mother !”’ ejaculated Barny, “ three 
months—arrah it’s jokin’ you are, captain dear, and 


folly a knowledgeable gintleman like yourself, and 
save myself throuble iv findin’ it out.” 


‘¢ And where do you think I am going ?”’ said the 


captain. 


“* Why thin,” said Barny, “ isn’t it to Fingal ?”’ 
‘“* No,” said the captain, ‘* *t is to Bengal.” 
** Oh! Gog’s blakey!”’ said Barny, ‘* what ’ll 


I do now at all at all?”’ 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


’T is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
Old Saying. 


Tue captain ordered Barny on deck, as he 


wished to have some conversation with him on 
what he, very naturally, considered a most extraor- 
dinary adventure. 


Heaven help the captain! 
he knew little of Irishmen, or he would not have 
been so astonished. Barny made his appearance. 
Puzzling question, and more puzzling answer, fol- 
lowed in quick succession between the commander 
and Barny, who, in the midst of his dilemma, 
stamped about, thumped his head, squeezed his 
caubeen into all manner of shapes, and vented his 
despair anathematically— 

‘*Oh! my heavy hathred to you, you tarnal thief 
iv a long sailor, it’s a purty scrape yiv led me into. 
By gor, I thought it was Fingal he said, and now 
I hear it is Bingal. Oh! the divil sweep you for 
navigation ; why did [ meddle or make wid you at 
all at all? and my curse light on you, Terry O’Sul- 
livan ; why did I iver come acrass you, you onlooky 
vagabond, to put sitch thoughts in my head ? 
And so it’s Bingal, and not Fingal, you ’re goin to, 
captain ?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, Paddy.” 

** An’ might I be so bowld to ax, captain, is 
Bingai much further nor Fingal?” 

‘* A trifle or so, Paddy.”’ 

** Och, thin, millia murther, weirasthru, how ’ill 
I iver get there, at all at all?” roared out poor 
Barny. 

“ By turning about, and getting back the road 
you ’ve come, as fast as you can.” 

‘Ts it back? Oh! Queen iv Heaven! an how 
will I iver get back ?’’ said the bewildered Barny. 
‘*¢ Then you don’t know your course, it appears ?”’ 
‘* Oh faix, I knew it, illigant, as long as your 
honor was before me.”’ 

*¢ But, you don’t know your course back ?”’ 

‘* Why, indeed, not tu say rightly all out, your 
honor.” 

‘* Can’t you steer?” said the captain. 

‘The divil a betther hand at the tiller in all 
Kinsale,’’ said Barny with his usual brag. 

** Well, so far so good,”’ said the captain. 

‘¢ And you know the points of the compass—you 
have a compass, I suppose.”’ 

‘* A compass! by my sow] an it’s not let alone a 
compass, but a pair a compasses I have, that my 
brother, the carpinthir, left me for a keepsake whin 
he wint abroad ; but, indeed, as fur the points o° 
thim I can’t say much, for the childer spylt them in- 
tirely, rootin’ holes in the flure.”’ 

“* What the plague are you talking about?” 





only want to freken me.” 





asked the captain. 
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‘¢ Was n’t your honor discoorsin’ me about the 
points o’ the compasses ?”’ 

‘* Confound your thick head!” said the captain. 
‘* Why, what an ignoramus you must be, not to 
know what a compass is, and you at sea all your 
life! Do you even know the cardinal points?’’ 

‘The cardinals! faix, an it’s a great respect I 
have for them, your honor. Sure, ar’n’t they be- 
longin’ to the Pope ?”’ 

** Confound you, you blockhead !’’ roared the 
captain in a rage—** ’t would take the patience of 
the Pope and the cardinals, and the cardinal virtues 
into the bargain, to keep one’s temper with you. 
Do you know the four points of the wind?’’ 

‘** By my sowl I do, and more.”’ 

‘*¢ Well, never mind more, but let us stick to four. 
You ’re sure you know the four points of the wind ?”’ 

‘* By dad, it would be a quare thing if a sayfarin 
man did n’t know somethin’ about the wind any- 
how. Why, captain dear, you must take me for a 
nath’ral intirely to suspect me o’ the like o’ not 
knowin’ all about the wind. By gor, I know as 
much o’ the wind a’most as a pig.”’ 

* Indeed, I believe so,’’ laughed out the captain. 

‘*Oh, you may laugh if you plaze, and I see by 
that same that you don’t know about the pig, with 
all your eddication, captain.”’ 

‘** Well, what about the pig ?”’ 

‘** Why, sir, did you never hear a pig can see the 
wind?’ 

** T can’t say that J did.” 

‘¢ Oh thin he does, and for that rayson who hasa 
tight to know more about ii?”’ 

** You don’t, for one, I dare say, Paddy ; and 
maybe you have a pig aboard to give you informa- 
tion.”’ 

*¢ Sorra taste, your honor, not as much as a rasher 
o° bacon; but it’s maybe your honor never seen 
a pig tossin up his snout, consaited like, and run- 
ning like mad afore a storm.” 

‘© Well, what if I have?’’ 

‘“* Well, sir, that is when they see the wind a 
comin.” 

‘* Maybe so, Paddy, but all this knowledge in 
piggery won’t find you your way home ; and, if you 
take my advice, you will give up all thoughts of 
endeavoring to find your way back, and come on 
board. You and your messmates, I dare say, will 
be useful hands, with some teaching; but, at all 
events, I cannot leave you here on the open sea, 
with every chance of being lost.’’ 

‘** Why, thin, indeed, and I’m behowlden to your 
honor ; and it’s the hoighth o° kindness, so it is, 
your offer; and its nothin’ else but a gintleman 
= are, every inch o’ you; but I hope it’s not so 

ad wid us yet, as to do the likes o’ that.” 

‘*] think it’s bad enough,’’ said the captain, 
**when you are without a compass, and knowing 
nothing of your course, and nearly a hundred and 
eighty leagues from land.’’ 

** An’ how many miles would that be, captain?” 

‘* Three times as many.”’ 

‘**T never larned the rule o’ three, captain, and 
maybe your honor id tell me yourself.” 

‘*¢ That is, rather more than five hundred miles.”’ 

‘* Five hundred miles!’ shouted Barny. ‘‘ Oh! 
the Lord look down on us! how ’ill we iver get 
back ?”’ 

‘“* That ’s what I say,’ said the captain; “ and, 
therefore,I recommend you to come aboard with me.” 

‘** And where ’ud the hooker be all the time?”’ 
said Barny. 

“ Let her go adrift,’’ was the answer. 
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‘Ts it the darlint boat? Oh, by dad, I ’ll never 
hear o’ that at all.” 

‘* Well, then, stay in her and be lost. Decide 
upon the matter at once, either come on board or 
cast off ;”? and the captain was turning away as he 
spoke, when Barny called after him, ‘* Arrah, thin, 
your honor, don’t go jist for one minit antil I ax 
you one word more; if I wint wid you, whin _ 
would I be home agin ?”’ 

‘* In about seven months.” 

** Oh, thin, that puts the wig an it at wanst. I 
darn’t go at all.’’ 

‘* Why, seven months are not long passing.’’ 

‘¢ Thrue for you, in throth,” said Barny, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘ Faix, it’s myself knows, 
to my sorrow, the half-year comes round mighty 
suddint, and the lord’s agint comes for the thrifle 
o’ rint; and faix I know, by Molly, that nine 
months is not long in goin’ over either,’’ added 
Barny with a grin. 

** Then what ’s your objection, as to the time ?”’ 
asked the captain. 

‘¢ Arrah, sure, sir, what would the woman that 
owns me do while I was away? and maybe it’s 
break her heart the craythur would, thinkin’ I was 
lost intirely ; and who ’d be at home to take care o’ 
the childer, and airn thim the bit and the sup, whin 
I’d be away? and who knows but it’s all dead 
they ’d be afore I got back? Och hone! sure the 
heart id fairly break in my bddy, if hurt or harm 
kem to them through me. .So, say no more, 
captain dear, only give me a thrifle o’ directions 
how I’m to make an offer at gettin’ home, and it’s 
myself that will pray for you night, noon, and morn- 
in’, for that same.”’ 

** Well, Paddy,”’ said the captain, ‘‘ as you are 
determined to go back, in spite of all I can say, you 
must attend to me well, while I give you as simple 
instructions as I can. You say you know the four 
points of the wind, North, South, East, and West.”” 

‘** Vis, sir.’’ 

** How do you know them, for I must see that 
you are not likely to make a mistake—how do you 
know the points ?”’ 

‘* Why, you see, sir, the sun, God bless it! 
rises in the aist, and sets in the west, which 
stands to raison ; and whin you stand bechuxt the 
aist and the west, the north is forninst you.” 

‘* And when the north is forninst you, as you 
say, is the east on your right or your left hand ?”’ 

‘** On the right hand, your honor.” 

“Well, I see you know that much how- 
ever. Now,”’ said the captain, ‘* the moment you 
leave the ship, you “aust steer a Nor-East course, 
and you will make some land near home in about a 
week, if the wind holds as it is now, and it is likely 
to do so; but, mind me, if you turn out of your 
course in the smallest degree, you are a lost man.”’ 

‘* Many thanks to your honor!” 

** And how are you off for provisions?” 

‘* Why, thin indeed, in the regard o’ that same 
we are in the hoightho’ disthress, for, exceptin the 
scalpeens, sorra taste passed our lips for these four 
days.”’ 

rf Oh!. you poor devils !’’ said the commander, 
in a tone of sincere commiseration, ‘‘ I ’]l order you. 
sume provisions on board before you start.”’ 

‘‘ Long life to your honor! and J ’d like to drink 
the health of so noble a gintleman.” 

‘**T understand you, Paddy, you shall have grog 
too.”’ 

‘¢ Musha, the heavens shower blessins an you, I 
pray the Virgin Mary, and the twelve Apostles, 
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Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, not forgettin’ 
Saint Pathrick.”’ 

** Thank you, Paddy; but keep all your prayers 
for yourself, for you need them all to help you 


home again.” é, on 
“Oh! never fear; whin the thing is to be done, 


I'l do it by dad, wid a heart and a half) And 


sre, your honu, God is good an ‘Il mind dst 


lute craythurs like uz, on the wild ooeant as well 


as ashore,” 

While some of the ship’s crew were putting the 
captain’s benevolent intentions to Barny and his 
companions into practice, by transferring some 
= to the hooker, the commander entertained 

imself by further conversation with Barny, who 
was the greatest original he hadever met. In the 
course of their colloquy, Barny drove many hard 
queries at the captain, respecting the wonders of 
the nautical profession, and at last put the question 
to him plump: 

‘* Oh! thin, captain dear, and how is it at all at 
all, that you make your way over the wide says 
intirely to them furrin parts?” 

“You would not understand, Paddy, if I at- 
tempted to explain to you.” 

‘* Sure enough, indeed, your honor, and I ask 
your pardon, only I was curious to know, and sure 
no wonder.” 

‘¢Tt requires various branches of knowledge to 
make a navigator.” 

‘* Branches,’’ said Barny, ‘‘ by gor, I think it id 
take the whole tree 0’ knowledge to make it out. And 
that place you are going to, sir, that Bingal, (oh 
bad luck to it for a Bingal, it’s the sore Bingal to 
me!) is ’t so far off as you say?” 

‘Yes, Paddy, half round the world.” 

“Is it round in airnest, captain dear—round 
about?” 

** Aye, indeed.”’ 

** Oh, thin, ar’n’t you afeard that whin you come 
to the top and that you ’re obleeged to go down, that 
you ’d go sliddherin away intirely, and never be 
able to stop, maybe? It’s bad enough, so it is, 
goin’ down-hill by land, but it must be the dickens 
all out by wather.”’ 

** But there is no hill, Paddy; don’t you know 
that water is always level ?’’ 

** By dad, it ’s very flat anyhow, and by the same 
token it’s seldom I throuble it; but sure, your 
honor, if the wather is level, how do you make out 
that it is round you go?”’ 

** That is a part of the knowledge I was speak- 
ing to you about,”’ said the captain. 

** Musha, bad luck to you, knowledge, but you ’re 
a quare thing! and where is it Bingal, bad luck 
to it, would be at all at all ?”? 

** In the East Indies.”’ 

r Oh, that is where they make the éay, isn’t it, 
sir?” 

** No, where the tea grows is further still.’ 

‘* Further! why that must be the ind of the 
world intirely. And they don't make it, then, sir, 
but it grows, you tell me.” 

** Yes, Paddy.” 

‘Ts it like hay, your honor ?’”’ 

** Not exactly, Paddy, what puts hay in your 


_ head?’ 


** Oh! only bekase I hear them call it Bohay.”’ 

** A most logical deduction, Paddy.”’ 

‘* And is it a great deal further, your honor, the 
tay country is?” 
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j ‘ That ’s, I suppose, what we call Chaynee, 
sir?”’ 
‘¢ Exactly, Paddy.” 
‘¢ By dad, I never could come at it rightly before, 
why it was nath’ral to dhrink tay out 0’ chaynee. 


Tax your honor’s pardin’ for bein’ throublesome, 


but J hard tell from the long sailor, iv a place they 


eal Japa, inci uri parts, ani tere you 


honor!” 


“ Quite true, Paddy.” 

“ And I suppose it’s there the blackin comes 
from.” 

“* No, Paddy, you ’re out there.” 

“Oh, well, I thought it stood to rayson, as I 
heard of japan blackin, sir, that it would be there 
it kem from, besides, as the blacks themselves—the 
naygurs I mane, is in thim parts.” 

**The negroes are in Africa, Paddy, much 
nearer to us.”’ 

** God betune uz and harm. I hope I would not 
be too near them,” said Barny. 

** Why, what ’s your objection?” 

‘* Arrah sure, sir, they ’re hardly mortials at all, 
but has the mark o’ the bastes an thim.” 

‘* How do you make out that, Paddy ?” 

‘¢ Why, sure, sir, and didn’t Nathur make thim 
wid wool on their heads, plainly makin’ it undher- 
stood to chrishthans, that they wur little more nor 
cattle ?”” 

‘*T think your head is a wool-gathering now, 
Paddy,” said the captain, laughing. 

‘‘ Faix, maybe so, indeed,” answered Barny, 
good-humoredly, ** but it’s seldom I ever went out 
to look for wool and kem home shorn, anyhow,’’ 
said he, with a Jook of triumph. 

‘© Well, you won’t have that to say for the future, 
Paddy,” said the captain, laughing again. 

‘‘My name’s not Paddy, your honor,’’ said 
Barny, returning the laugh, but seizing the oppor- 
tunity to turn the joke aside, that was going against 
him, ‘‘ my name is n’t Paddy, sir, but Barny.’”’ — 

‘* Oh, if it was Solomon, you'll be bare enough 
when you go home this time ; you have not gathered 
much this trip, Barny.”’ 

‘* Sure I’ve been gathering knowledge, anyhow, 
your honor,”’ said Barny, with a significant look at 
the captain, and a complimentary tip of his hand 
to his caubeen, “‘ and God bless you for being so 
good to me.”’ 

‘¢ And what ’s your name besides Barny ?”’ asked 
the captain. 

‘*Q’Reirdon, your honor—Barny O’Reirdon’s 
my name.” 

“Well, Barny O’Reirdon, I wont forget your 
name nor yourself in a hurry, for you are certainly 
the most original navigator I ever had the honor 
of being acquainted with.” 

‘* Well,” said Barny with a triumphant toss of 
his head, ‘I have done out Terry O'Sullivan at 
any rate; the divil a half so far he ever was, and 
that ’sacomfurt. Ihave muzzled his clack for the 
rest iv his life, and he won’t be comin’ over us wid 
the pride iv his Fingal, while 1’m to the fore, that 
was a’most at Bingal.”’ 

** Terry O’Sullivan—who is he, pray ?”’ said the 
captain. 

‘© Oh, he’s a scut iv a chap that’s not worth 
your axin for—he’s not worth your honor’s notice 
—a braggin’ poor craythur. Oh wait till I get 

home, and the divil a more braggin they ‘ll hear 
out of his jaw.” 





** Yes, Paddy, China it is called.’ 


‘* Indeed, then, Barny, the sooner you turn vour 
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face towards home, the better,” said the captain ; 
** since you will go, there is no need in losing more 
time.” 

‘* Thrue for you, your honor—and sure it ’s well 
for me had the luck to meet with the likes 0’ your 


honor, that explained the ins and the outs iv it to 
me, and laid it all down as plain as prent,” 


" Are you sure you remember my dretions 


said the captain, 


“Throth an I'll never forget them to the day 0’ 


my death, and is bound to pray, more betoken, for 
you and yours.” 

“Don’t mind praying for me till you get home, 
Barny ; but answer me, how are you to steer when 
you shall leave me?” 

‘* The Nor-Aist coorse, your honor, that’s the 
coorse agin the world.”’ 

‘* Remember that! never alter that course till 
you see land—let nothing make you turn out of a 

or-East course.” 

‘* Throth an’ that id be the dirty turn, seein’ that 
it was yourself that ordered it. Oh no, 1’!] depend 
my life an the Nor-Aist coorse, and God help any 
one that comes betune me an’ it—I ’d run him down 
if he was my father.”’ 

** Well, good-bye, Barny.”’ 

‘* Good-bye, and God bless you, your honor, and 
send you safe.” 

‘‘ That’s a wish you want more for yourself, 
Barny—never fear for me, but mind yourself well.” 

** Oh, sure I ’m as good as at home wanst I know 
the way, barrin the wind is conthrary ; sure the 
Nor-Aist coorse ’ill do the business complate. 
Good-bye, your honor, and long life to you, and 
more power to your elbow, and a light heart, and a 
heavy purse to you evermore, I pray the blessed 
Virgin and all the Saints, amin !’’ and so saying, 
Barny descended the ship’s side and once more 
assumed the helm of the ‘* hardy hooker.” 

The two vessels now separated on their opposite 
courses. What a contrast their relative situations 
afforded! Proudly the ship bore away under her 
lofty and spreading canvass, cleaving the billows 





before her, manned by an able crew, and under the | 
guidance of experienced officers. The finger of 
science to point the course of her progress, the 
faithful chart to warn of the hidden rock and the 
shoal, the log-line and the quadrant to measure her 
march and prove her position. The poor little 
hooker cleft not the billows, each wave lifted her | 
on its crest like a seabird ; but three inexperienced | 
fishermen to manage her; no certain means to! 
guide them over the vast ocean they had to 
traverse, and the holding of the ‘* fickle wind”’ the 
only chance of their escape from perishing in the 
wilderness of waters. By the one, the feeling, 
excited is supremely that of man’s power. By the} 
other, of his utter helplessness. To the one, the | 
expanse of ocean could scarcely be considered 
**trackless.’”? ‘To the other, it was a waste indeed. 

Yet the cheer that burst from the ship, at part- 
ing, was answered as gayly from the hooker as 
though the odds had not been so fearfully against | 
her, and no blither heart beat on board the ship| 
than that of Barny O’Reirdon. 

Happy light-heartedness of my poor countrymen ! 
They have often need of all their buoyant spirits ! 
How kindly have they been fortified by Nature 
against the assaults of adversity! and, if they 
blindly rush into dangers, they cannot be denied the 
possession of gallant hearts to fight their way out 
of it if they can. 





But each hurrah became less audible. By degrees 


the cheers dwindled into faintness; and, finally, 
were lost in the eddies of the breeze. 

The first feeling of loneliness that poor Barny 
experienced was when he could no longer hear the 
exhilarating sound. The splash of the surge, as 


it broke on the bows of his little boat, was unin- 
terrupted by the kindred sound of huinan voice ; 


and, 81 fll upon his ear, it smote upon his heat 
But he rallied, waved his hat, andthe silent signal 


was answered from the ship, 

“ Well, Barny,” said Jemmy, “ what was the 
captain sayin’ to you all the time you wor wid 
him?” 

‘‘ Lay me alone,” said Barny, ‘I'll talk to you 
when I see her out o’ sight, but not a word till 
thin. I’ll look after him, the rale gintleman that 
he is, while there ’s a topsail of his ship to be seen, 
and then I'l] send my blessin’ afther him, and pray 
for his good fortune wherever he goes, for he’s the 
right sort and nothin’ else.”?’ And Barny kept his 
word, and when his straining eye could no longer 
trace a line of the ship, the captain certainly had 
the benefit of *‘ a poor man’s blessing.” 

The sense of utter Joneliness and desolation had 
not come upon Barny until now; but he put his 
trust in the goodness of Providence, and, in a fer- 
vent inward outpouring of prayer, resigned him- 
self to the care of his Creator. With an admirable 
fortitude, too, he assumed a composure to his com- 
panions that was a stranger to his heart; and we 
all know how the burden of anxiety is increased 
when we have none with whom to sympathize. 
And this was not all. He had to affect ease and 
confidence, for Barny not only had no dependence 
on the firmness of his companions to go through 
the undertaking before them, but dreaded to betray 
to them how he had imposed on them in the affair. 
Barny was equal to all this. He had a stout heart 
and was an admirable actor ; yet, for the first hour 
after the ship was out of sight, he could not quite 
recover himself, and every now and then, uncon- 
sciously, he would look back with a wistful eye to 
the point where he last saw her. Poor Barny had 
lost his leader. 

The night fell, and Barny stuck to the helm as 
long as nature could sustain want of rest, and then 
left it in charge of one of his companions, with 
particular directions how to steer, and ordered, if 
any change in wind occurred, that they should in- 
stantly awake him. He could not sleep long, 
however ; the fever of anxiety was upon him, and 
the morning had not long dawned when he awoke. 
He had not well rubbed his eyes, and looked about 
him, when he thought he saw a ship in the distance 
approaching them. As the haze cleared away, she 
showed distinctly bearing down towards the hooker. 
On board the ship, the hooker, in such a sea, 
caused surprise as before, and in about an hour she 
was so close as to hail, and order the hooker to run 
under her lee. 

‘¢ The divil-a-taste,”’ said Barny, ‘‘ 11] not quit 
my Nor-Aist coorse for the King of Ingland, nor 
Bonyparty into the bargain. Bad cess to you! do 
you think I’ve nothin’ to do but to plaze you?” 

Again he was hailed. 

**Oh! bad luck to the toe Ill go to you.” 

Another hail. 

‘*Spake loudher you’d better,”? said Barny, 
jeeringly, still holding on his course. 

A gun was fired ahead of him. 

‘* By my sow], you spoke loudher that time, sure 
enough!” said Barny. 

‘Take care, Barny,”’ cried Jemmy and Peter to- 
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gether. ‘Blur an agers man, we’ll be kil’t if 
you don’t go to them.” 

*¢ Well, and we’ll be lost if we turn out iv our 
Nor-Aist coorse, and that’s as broad as it’s long. 
Let them hit iz if they like; sure it ’ud be a 
pleasanther death nor starvin’ at say. I tell you 
again I’Jl turn out o’ my Nor-Aist coorse for no 
man.”’ 

A shotted gun was fired. The shot hopped on 
the water as it passed before the hooker. 

‘‘Phew! you missed it, like your mammy’s 
blessin’,’’ said Barny. 

‘¢Oh murther !”’ said Jemmy, “didn’t you see 
the ball hop aff the wather forninst you? Oh mur- 
ther! what ’ud we ha’ done if we wor there at all 
at all?” 

‘‘ Why, we’d had have taken the ball at the 
hop,” said Barny, laughing, *‘ accordin’ to the ould 
sayin’.’’ 

Roatan shot was ineffectually fired. 

‘I’m thinking that’s a Connaughtman that’s 
shootin’,’’ said Barny, with a sneer.* The allu- 
sion was so relished by Jemmy and Peter that it 
excited a smile in the midst of their fears from the 
cannonade. 

Again the report of the gun was followed by no 
damage. 

‘* Augh! never heed them!’’ said Barny, con- 
temptuously. ‘It’s a barkin’ dog that never 
bites, as the ould sayin’ says,’”’ and the hooker was 
soon out of reach of further annoyance. 

‘* Now, what a pity it was, to be sure,”’ said Bar- 
ny, ‘that I wouldn’t go aboord to plaze them. 
oe, who ’s right? Ah, lave me alone always 
Jemmy ; did you iver know me wrong yet?” 

‘© Oh, you may hillow now that you’re out o’ 
the wood !”’ said Jemmy, “‘ but, accordin’ to my 
adays, it was runnin’ a grate rishk to be contrary 
wid them at all, and they shootin’ balls afther us.” 

‘* Well, what matther,’”’ said Barny, ‘since 
they wor only blind gunners, an’ I know it? be- 
sides, as I said afore, | won’t turn out my Nor-Aist 
coorse for no man.” 

‘* That’s a new turn you tuk lately,’’ said Peter. 
‘© What ’s the rayson you ’re runnin’ a nor-aist 
coorse now, an’ we niver heard iv it afore at all till 
afther you quitted the big ship ?”’ 

‘* Why, thin, are you sitch an ignoramus all 
out,”’ said Barny, ‘‘ as not for to know that in nav- 
igation you must lie an a great many different tacks 
before you can make the port you steer for?” 

** Only I think,” said Jemmy, “that it’s back 
intirely we ‘re goin’ now, and | can’t make out the 
rights o’ that at all.” 

‘* Why,” said Barny, who saw the necessity of 
mystifying his companions a little, “* you see, the 
captain towld me that I kum aroun, an’ rekim- 
minded me to go th’other way.” 

‘* Faix, it’s the first I ever heard o’ goin’ around 
by say,’’ said Jemmy. 

** Arrah, sure, that’s part o’ the saycrets 0’ nav- 
igation, and the various branches o’ knowledge, 
that is requizit for a navigathor; an’ that’s what 
the captain, God bless him, and myself was dis- 
coorsin an aboord ; an’ like a rale gintleman as he 
is, Barny, says he; sir, says 1; you ’ve come the 
round, says he. I know that, says I, bekase I like 
to keep a good bowld offin’, says I, in contr’ry 


* This is an allusion of Barny’s to a saying prevalent 
in Ireland. When a sportsman returns home unsuc- 
cessful, they say, ‘‘So you’ve killed what the Con- 
naughtman shot at.” Besides, the people of Munster 
have a profound contempt for Connaughtmen. 
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. Spoke like a good sayman, says he. 
hat ’s my principles, says 1. They ’re the right 
sort, says he. But, says he, (no offince,) I think 
you wor wrong, says he, to pass the short turn in 
the ladieshoes,* says he. I know, says I, you 
mane beside the three-spike headlan’. ‘That’s the 
spot, says he, I see you know it. As well as I 
know my father, says I.”’ 

‘¢ Why, Barny,”’ said Jemmy, interrupting him, 
‘* we seen no headlan’ at all.” 

** Whisht, whisht!’’ said Barny, ‘‘ bad cess to 
you—don’t interrupt me. We passed it in the night, 
and you could n’t see it. Well, as I was saying, I 
knew it as well as I know my father, says I, but I 
gev the preferrince to gothe round, saysI. You’re 
a good sayman for that same, says he, an’ it would 
be right at any other time than this present, says 
he, but it’s onpossible now, teetotally, on account 
o’ the war, says he. ‘Tare alive, says I, what 
wart An’ didn’t you hear o° the war? says he. 
Divil a word, says I. Why, says he, the Nay- 
gurs has made war on the king o’ Chaynee, says 
he, bekase he refused them any more tay ; an, with 
that, what did they do, says he, but they put a 
lumbaago an all the vessels that sails the round, 
an’ that ’s the rayson, says he, I carry guns, as you 
may see ; and I’d rekimmind you, says he, to go 
back, for you ’re not able for thim, an’ that’s jist 
the way ivit. An’ now wasn’t it looky that I kem 
acrass Fad at all, or may be we might be cotcht by 
the Naygurs, and ate up alive.” 

“Oh, thin, indeed, and that’s thrue,”’ said Jems 
my and Peter, ‘“‘and when will we come to the 
short turn?” 

‘** Oh, never mind,” said Barny, *‘ you ’ll see it 
when you get there ; but wait till I tell you more 
about the captain and the big ship. He said, you 
know, that he carried guns afeard o’ the Naygurs, 
and in troth it’s the hoighth o’ care he takes o’ them 
same guns; and small blame to him; sure they 
might be the salvationof him. ’Pon my conscience, 
they ’re taken betther care of than any poor man’s 
child. I heerd him cautionin’ the sailors about 
them and given them ordhers about their clothes.” 

‘Their clothes!’’ said his two companions at 
once in much surprise; ‘is it clothes upon can- 
nons ?”” 

“It’s truth I’m tellin’ you,’ said Barny. 
‘* Bad luck to the lie in it, he was talkin’ about 
their aprons and their breeches.” 

‘**Oh, think o’ that!” said Jemmy and Peter in 
surprise. ‘* An’ ’t was all ina piece,” said Barny, 
**‘that an’ the rest o’ the ship all out. She was as 
nate asa new pin. Throth I was a’most ashamed 
to put my fut an the deck, it was so clane, and she 
painted every color in the rainbow ; and all sorts 
o’ curiosities about her; and instead iv a tiller to 
steer her, like this darlin’ craythur iv ours, she 
goes wid a wheel, like a coach all as one, and 
there ’s the quarest thing you iver seen, to show 
the way, as the captain gev me to undherstan’, a 
little round rowlypowly thing in a bowl, that goes 
waddlin’ about as if it did n’t know its own way, 
much more nor show anybody theirs. Throth 
it’s myself thought that if that’s the way they ’re 
obliged to go, that it’s with a great deal of thrum- 
blin’ they find it out.’’ 

Thus it was that Barny continued most marvel- 
lous accounts of the ship and the captain to his 
companions, and by keeping their attention so en- 
gaged, prevented their being too inquisitive as to 
their own immediate concerns, and for two days 


* Sone offer Barny is making at “ latitudes.” 
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more Barny and the hooker held on their respective 
courses undeviatingly. 

The third day Barny’s fears for the continuity 
of his Nor-Aist coorse were excited, as a larger brig 
hove in sight, and the nearer she approached, the 
more directly she came athwart Barny’s course. 

‘* May the divil sweep you!”’ said Barny, ‘* and 
will nothin’ else sarve than comin forninst me that- 
a-way. Brig-a-hoy there!’’ shouted Barny, giv- 
ing the tiller to one of his messmates, and standing 
at the bow of.his boat. ‘* Brig-a-hoy there !—bad 
luck to you, go ‘long out o’ my Nor-Aist coorse.”’ 
The brig, instead of obeying his mandate, hove to, 
and lay right ahead of the hooker. ‘‘* Oh look at 
this!’’ shouted Barny, and he stamped on the deck 
with rage—* look at the blackguards where they ’re 
stayin’, just a-purpose to ruin an unfort’nate man 
like me. My heavy hatred to you ; quit this minit, 
or I’ll run down an yez, and if we go to the bot- 
tom, we’ll haunt you forever more—go ‘long out 
o’ that, I tell you. The curse o’ Crummil an you, 
= stupid vagabones, that won’t go out iv a man’s 

or-Aist coorse !”’ 

From cursing Barny went to praying as he came 
closer—‘‘ For the tendher marcy o’ heavin, and 
leave my way. May the Lord reward you, and 
get out o’ my Nor-Aist coorse! May angels make 
your bed in heavin, and don’t ruinate me this-a- 
way.’”? The brig was immovable, and Barny 
gave up in despair, having cursed and prayed him- 
self hoarse, and finished with a duet volley of 
— and curses together, apostrophizing the 

ard case of a man being ‘* done out of his Nor-Aist 
coorse.”’ 

‘* A-hoy there !”’ shouted a voice from the brig, 
‘© put down your helm or you ’ll be aboard of us. I 
say, let go your jib and foresheet—what are you 
about, you lubbers?”’ 

*T was true that the brig lay so fair in Barny’s 
course that he would have been aboard, but that in- 
stantly the manceuvre above alluded to was put in 
practice on board the hooker, as she swept to de- 
struction towards the heavy hull of the brig, and 
she luffed up into the wind alongside her. A very 
pale and somewhat emaciated face appeared at the 
side, and addressed Barny,— 

‘* What brings you here?’ was the question. 

‘© Troth thin, and I think I might better ax 
what brings you here, right in the way o’ my Nor- 
Aist coorse?” 

‘* Where do you come from?” 

‘From Kinsale; and you did n’t come from a 
betther place, I go bail.” 

‘* Where are you bound to?’’ 

“To Fingal.” 

‘¢ Fingal—where ’s Fingal ?”’ 

*¢ Why, thin, aint you ashamed o’ yourself an’ not 
to know where Fingal is?” 

«Tt is notin these seas.” 

‘* Oh, that ’s all you know about it,” says Barny. 

‘* You ’re a small craft to be so far at sea. I 
suppose you have provision on board.” 

**To be sure we have; troth if we had n’t, this 
id be a bad place to go a beggin.”’ 

‘* What have you eatable ?”’ 

** The finest o’ scalpeens !”” 

‘© What are scalpeens ?”’ 

‘Why, you’re mighty ignorant intirely,’’ said 
Barny, ‘‘ why, scalpeens is pickled mackerel.” 

‘*'Then you must give us some, for we have been 
out of everything eatable these three days; and 
even pickled fish is better than nothing.” 

It chanced that the brig was a West India trader, 
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that unfavorable winds had delayed much beyond 
the expected period of time on her voyage, and, 
though her water had not failed, everything eatable 
had been consumed, and the crew reduced almost 
to helplessness. In such a strait the arrival of 
Barny O’Reirdon. and his scalpeens was a most 

rovidential succor to them, and a lucky chance for 

arny, for he got in exchange for his pickled fish a 
handsome return of rum and sugar, much more than 
equivalent to their value. Barny lamented much, 
however, that the brig was not bound for Ireland, 
that he might practise his own peculiar system of 
navigation ; but as staying with the brig could do 
no good, he got himself put into his Nor-Aist coorse 
once more, and ploughed away towards home. 

The disposal of his cargo was a great Godsend to 
Barny in more ways than one. In the first place 
he found the most profitable market he could have 
had, and, secondly, it enabled him to cover his re- 
treat from the difficulty which was still before him 
of not getting to Fingal after all his dangers, and 
consequently being open to discovery and disgrace. 
All these beneficial results were not thrown away 
upon one of Barny's readiness to avail himself of 
every point in his favor; and, accordingly, when 
they left the brig, Barny said to his companions, 
‘* Why, thin, boys, pon my conscience but I am as 
proud as a horse wid a wooden leg, this minit, that 
we met them poor unfort’nate craythers this blessed 
day, and was enabled tu extend our charity to them. 
Sure ’an it’s lost they ’d be only for our comin’ 
acrass them, and we, through the blessin’ 0’ God, 
enabled to do an act of marcy, that is, feedin’ the 
hungry ; and sure every good work we do here is 
before uz in heaven—an’ that ’sa comfort anyhow. 
To be sure, now that the scalpeens is sowld, there ’s 
no use in goin’ to Fingal, and we may as well jist 
go home.” 

‘* Faix, I’m sorry myself,’ said Jemmy, ‘for 
Terry O’Sullivan said it was an iligant place intirely, 
an’ I wanted to see it.’’ 

‘* To the divil wid Terry O'Sullivan !”’ said Bar- 
ny, ** what does he know what ’s an iligant place? 
What knowledge has he of iligance? 17°Il go bail 
he never was half as far a navigatin’ as we—he 
wint the short cut, I go bail, and never dar’d for to 
vinture the round, as I did.”’ 

‘* By dad, we wor a great dale longer, anyhow, 
than he towld me he was.’’ 

‘“*To be sure we wor,” said Barny. ‘* He wint 
skulkin’ by the short cut, I tell you, and was afeard 
to keep a bowld offin’ like me.—But come, boys, 
let us take a dhrop o’ that bottle o’ sper’ts we got 
out o’ the brig. By gor, it’s well we got some bottles 
iv it; for I would n’t much like to meddle wid that 
darlint little kag iv it antil we get home.”? The 
rum was put on its trial by Barny and his compan- 
ions, and in their critical judgment was pronounced 
quite as good as the captain of the ship had be- 
stowed upon them, but that neither of those speci- 
mens of spirit was to be compared to whiskey. ‘* By 
dad,”’ says Barny, ‘* they may rack their brains a 
long time before they ‘l] make out a purtier invin- 
tion than potteen—that rum may do very well for ° 
thim that has the misforthin not to know betther ; 
but the whiskey is a more nath’ral sper’t accordin’ 
to my idays.”’ In this, as in most other of Barny’s 
opinions, Peter and Jemmy coincided. 

Nothing particular occurred for the two succeed- 
ing days, during which time Barny most religiously 
pursued his Nor-Aist coorse, but the third day pro- 
duced a new and important event. A sail was dis- 
covered on the horizon, and in the direction Barny 
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was steering, and a couple of hours made him tol- 
erably certain that the vessel in sight was an 
American, for though it is needless to say he was 
not very conversant in such matters, yet, from the 
frequency of his seeing Americans trading to Ire- 


land, his eye had become sufficiently accustomed t 


their lofty and tapering spars, and peculiar smart- 
ness of rig, to satisfy him that the ship before him 


was of transatlantic build; nor was he wrong i 
his conjecture. 


Barny now determined on a maneuvre, classing 
him amongst the first tacticians at securing a good 


retreat. 


Moreau’s highest fame rests upon his celebrated 


retrograde movement through the Black-forest. 


Xenophon’s greatest glory is derived from the 
deliverance of his ten thousand Greeks from im- 


pending ruin by his renowned retreat. 


Let the ancient and the modern hero ‘ repose 
under the shadow of their laurels,’’ as the French 
have it, while Barny O’Reirdon’s historian, with a 


pardonable jealousy for the honor of his country 
cuts down a goodly bough of the classic tree, be 


neath which our Hibernian hero may enjoy his 


** otium cum dignitate.”’ 


Barny calculated the American was bound for 
Treland, and as she lay almost as directly in the 
way of his ‘* Nor-Aist coorse,’’ as the West Indian 


brig, he bore up to and spoke her. 
He was answered by a shrewd Yankee captain. 


said Barny. 


The Yankee had never been to Ireland, and told 


Barny so. 


** Oh, throth, I could n’t forget a gintleman so aisy 


as that,’’ said Barny. 


‘* You ’re pretty considerably mistaken now, I 


guess,”’ said the American. 


** Divil a taste,’’ said Barny with inimitable com- 


posure and pertinacity. 


“* Well, if you know me so tarnation well, tell 
The Yankee flattered 


me what’s my name.” 
himself he had nailed Barny now. 


‘** Your name is it?’’ said Barny, gaining time by 
repeating the question, ‘* why, what a fool you are 


not to know your own name !”’ 


The oddity of the answer posed the American, 
and Barny took advantage of the diversion in his 


favor, and changed the conversation. 


** By dad, I’ve been waitin’ here these four or 
five days, expectin’ some of you would be wantin’ 
” 


me. 
** Some of us !—How do you mean?” 
‘¢ Sure an’ arn’t you from Amerikay?”’ 
** Yes, and what then ?”’ 


** Well, I say I was waitin’ for some ‘ or 
t’s 


other from Amerikay, that ud be wantin’ me. 
to Ireland you ’re goin’ I dar’ say.” 

re” 

** Well, I suppose you ‘ll be wantin’ a pilot,” 

said Barny. 

‘Yes, when we get in shore, but not yet.” 

** Oh, I don’t want to hurry you,” said Barny. 

‘* What port are you a pilot of?” 

‘* Why, indeed, as for the matther o’ that,’’ said 

Barny, ‘‘ they ’re all aiqual to me a’most.”’ 

‘* All,”? said the American. ‘* Why, I calculate 
a could n’t pilot a ship into all the ports of Ire- 
and ?”’ 

‘* Not all at wanst,”’ (once,) said Barny, with a 

laugh, in which the American could not help join- 


ing. 
** Well, I say, what ports do you know best ?”’ 
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‘* Why, thin, indeed,” said Barny, “ it would be 
hard for me to tell; but wherever you want to go, 
I’m the man that’ll do the job for you complate. 
Where is your honor going ?”’ 

**T won’t tell you that—but do tell me what ports 
you know best ?’’ 

‘“* Why, there ’s Watherford, an’ there ’s Youg- 
hall, an’ Fingal.’’ 

‘* Fingal! where ’s that?” 

**So you don’t know where Fingal is? Oh, I 
see you’re a sthranger, sir,—an’ then there ’s 
Cork.”’ 

‘*¢ You know Cove, then?” 

‘* Ts it the Cove o’ Cork, why?” 

‘6 Yes.” 

‘*T was bred an’ born there, and pilots as many 
~ ° into Cove as any other two min out of it.”” 

. Barny thus sheltered his falsehood under the 
idiom of his language. 

‘* But what brought you so far out to sea?”’ asked 
the captain. 

‘* We wor lyin’ out lookin’ for ships that wanted 
pilots, and there kem an the terriblest gale o’ wind 
aff the land, an’ blew us to say out intirely, and 
that’s the way iv it, your honor.”’ 

‘I calculate we got a share of the same gale ; 
*t was from the Nor-East.”’ 

** Oh, directly !’’ said Barny, ‘ faith, you ‘re right 
enough, ’t was the Nor-Aist coorse we wor on sure 
enough ; but no matther now that we’ve met wid 
you—sure we ’l] have a job home anyhow.”’ 

** Well, get on board then,”’ said the American. 
‘I will ina minit, your honor, when I jist spake 
a word to my comrades here.” 

‘* Why’ sure, it ’s not goin’ to turn pilot you are,” 
said Jemmy, in his simplicity of heart. 

*¢ Whisht, you omadhaun !"’ said Barny, ‘‘ orI °l1 
cut the tongue out o’ you. Now mind me, Pether. 
You don’t understan’ navigashin and the various 
branches o’ knowledge, an’ so all you have to do is 
to folly the ship when I get into her, an’ I'll show 
you the way home.” 

Barny then got aboard the American vessel, and 
begged of the captain, that, as he had been out at 
sea so long, and had gone through ‘a power o’ 
hardship intirely,’’ that he would be permitted to 
go below and turn in to take a sleep, “ for in troth 
it’s myself, and sleep that is sthrayngers for some 
time,’’ said Barny, “‘ an’ if your honor ’ill be plazed 
1’ll be thankful if you won’t let them disturb me 
antil I’m wanted, for sure till you see the land 
there ’s no use for me in life, an’ throth, I want a 
sleep sorely.’’ 

Barny’s request was granted, and it will not be 
wondered at, that, after so much fatigue of mind and 
body, he slept profoundly for four-and-twenty hours. 

He then was called, for land was in sight, and 
when he came on deck the captain rallied him upon 
the potency of his somniferous qualities, and ‘‘ cal- 

culated ’’ he had never met any one who could sleep 

four-and-twenty hours on a stretch before. 

**Oh, sir,’’ said Barny, rubbing his eyes, which 

were still a little hazy, ‘‘ whiniver J go to sleep, J 
pay attintion to it.”’ 

he land was soon neared, and Barny put in 

charge of the ship, when he ascertained the first 

land-mark he was acquainted with ; but as soon as 

the Head of Kinsale hove in sight, Barny gave a 

‘¢ whoo,”’ and cut a caper that astonished the Yan- 

kees, and was quite inexplicable to them, though, 

we flatter ourselves, it is not to those who do Bar- 

ny the favor of reading his adventures. 

‘Oh! there you are, my darlint ould head, an’ 
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where ’s the head like you? throth it’s little I 
thought I’d iver set eyes an your gvod-looking 
faytures agin. But God ‘s good!” 

In such half-muttered exclamations did Barny 
apostrophize each well-known point of his native 
shore, and when opposite the harbor of Kinsale he 
spoke the hooker that was somewhat astern, and 
ordered Jemmy and Peter to put in there, and tell 
Molly immediately that he was come back, and 
would be with her as soon as he could after piloting 
the ship into Cove. ‘ But an your apperl don’t 
tell Pether Kelly o’ the big farm, nor indeed don’t 
mintion to man nor mortial about the navigation 
we done antil | come home myself and make them 
sinsible of it, bekase Jemmy and Pether neither o’ 
yiz is aqual to it, and doesn’t undherstan’ the 

ranches o’ knowledge requizit for discoorsin’ o’ 
navigation.” 

The hooker put into Kinsale, and Barny sailed 
the ship into Cove. It was the first ship he ever 
had acted the pilot for, and his old luck attended 
him; no accident befell his charge, and, which was 
still more extraordinary, he made the American 
believe he was absolutely the most skilful pilot on 
the station. So Barny pocketed his pilot’s fee, 
swore the Yankee was a gentleman, for which the 
republican did not thank him, wished him good- 
bye, and then pushed his way home with what 
Barny swore was the easiest made money he ever 
had in his life. So Barny got himself paid for pi- 
loting the ship that showed him the way home. 

All the fishermen in the world may throw their 
caps at this feat—none but an Irishman, we fear- 
lessly assert, could have executed so splendid a coup 
de finesse. 

And now, sweet readers, (the ladies I mean,) 
did you ever think Barny would get home? I 
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would give a hundred of pens to hear all the 
guesses that have been made as to the probable ter- 
mination of Barny’s adventure. They would fur- 
nish good material, I doubt not, for another voyage. 
But Barny did make other voyages, I can assure 
you ; and, perhaps, he may appear in his character 
of navigator once more, if his daring exploits be 
not held valueless by an ungrateful world, as in 
the case of his great predecessor, Columbus. 

As some curious persons (I don’t mean the 
ladies) may wish to know what became of some of 
the characters who have figured in this tale, I beg 
to inform them that Molly continued a faithful wife 
and time-keeper, as already alluded to, for many 
years. That Peter Kelly was so pleased with his 
share in the profits arising from the trip, in the 
ample return of rum and sugar, that he freighted a 
large brig with scalpeens to the West Indies, and 
went supercargo himself. 

All he got in retura was the yellow fever. 

Barny profited better by his share ; he was en- 
abled to open a public-house, which had more cus- 
tom than any ten within miles of it. Molly 
managed the bar very efficiently, and Barny 
‘* discoorsed’’ the customers most seductively ; in 
short, Barny, at all times given to the marvellous, 
became a greater romancer than ever, and, for 
years, attracted even the gentlemen of the neighbor- 
hood, who loved fun, to his house, for the sake of 
his magnanimous mendacity. 

As for the hitherto triumphant Terry O'Sullivan, 
from the moment Barny’s Bingal adventure became 
known, he was obliged to fly the country, and was 
never heard of more, while the hero of the hooker 
became a greater man than before, and never was 
addressed by any other title afterwards than that 
of Tue Commopore. 





PUBLIC READING OF SCRIPTURE. 


Ovr Puritan fathers carried their aversion to book- 
worship, or liturgical reading, so far as to exclude 
even the reading of the Scriptures from the services 
of the sanctuary. In their day, and under their cir- 
cumstances, there was sufficient reason for such a 
practical protestation against one of the worst abuses 
of ecclesiastical power. The great pulpit Bible, which 
now holds such a conspicuous and appropriate place 
on the sacred desk, was then unknown. The preacher, 
when he came to the sermon, pulled out his pocket 
Bible ; and for verification of his text, read it aloud, 
and then closed the volume. If he had occasion to 
refer to other texts, he would often read them, 
announcing book, chapter, and verse; but more 
usually he recited his proof-texts from a memory well 
stored with the precious words of Holy Writ. Some 
even betrayed an affectation of preaching, as well as 
praying, ‘‘ without book.’’ At least, such may be 
luferred from an old epigram still extant : 


When Ralph has read his text, 
You’ll see, if you only mind him, 
He shuts his Bible up, 
And lays it down behind him. 


No matter,—one replies,— 
He’ll do as well without it ; 

For when he has read his text, 
He says no more about it. 


Alas! that the sin of ignoring their text, and all 
the rest of the Scripture, is still committed by many 
preachers with an open folio, or imperial quarto, 
before them. It were far better if they would but go 
to the other extreme of announcing a text, ‘* and then 






tedious than unbiblical, though either is an inexcusa- 
ble sin in a preacher of the Word. 
The custom of reading the Scriptures, as a stated 
portion of the sanctuary service, has only become 
general in New England within some fifty or seventy 
years, and that only during the morning service. 
There is no longer any godly jealousy, lest the prac- 
tice should interfere with the perfect freedom of spir- 
itual worship. In truth, the Scripture lessons are the 
urest, safest and soundest part of our ministrations. 
yhen properly read, nothing can be more impressive 
or instructive. It is matter of satisfaction, therefore, 
that the solemn reading of a portion of the “lively 
oracles’? is acquiring more pfominence in the order 
of divine service. It now usually follows, instead of 
preceding, as formerly, the singing of the first psalm ; 
so that the audience may hear it more quietly, and 
with less interruption from the entrance of such as 
come tardily to the house of God. It is also becoming 
common to read the Scriptures in the afternoon ser- 
vice ; and there can be no good reason why the people 
of God, who ‘‘ tremble at his word,’’ should not rev- 
erently hear him speaking to them in both parts of 
his holy day. 

But let the reading of the Scripture be a business 
by itself. Some ministers have violent expositéTy fits 
come over them, and interlard their reading with an 
off-hand, running commentary, extemporizing their 
crude conceits, and making a perfect jumble of human 
language and divine. Let the minister first read his 
portion distinctly, taking time for it ; and then, after 
the Scripture has spoken for itself, if he wishes to 
make a prelection, let him go back and give his com- 
ments as a distinct affair. ‘Then things will be done 


‘* decently and in order ;’’? and God’s Word in God’s 
house will be magnified and honored.— Puritan Re- 





quoting the whole Bible to prove it. Better to be 





corder. 
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From the Spectator. | for breathing, they prayed to God. The scene at 
JAMES NORTH. the pit-mouth, as they appeared among their rela- 
Asout forty men and boys have been placed in| tives one by one, nearly lifeless with exhaustion, 
imminent peril by an accident in a coal-pit at Bed- | was affecting. None were dangerously ill, and all 
minster, near Bristol, belonging to Messrs. Goul- | would soon recover. 
stoneand Co. The pit was sunk about eight years| ‘* J wit ;’’ the words will live in the memory 
ago ; it is very deep, but very free from water and | of the people of Bedminster. The effect of the 
choke-damp. The main shaft extends 810 feet | lesson conveyed by the devotion and hardihood of 
down; but at some yards along the workings of | James North will be increased by the fact of his 
the top-seam, a second additional shaft called a| youth and by his success; though the last could 
tip-shaft is sunk from the upper into the lower|add nothing to the moral greatness of the act. 
seam; workings are being opened into still deeper | Called upon to descend the coal-mine in search of 
seams. At eleven o’clock last Friday morning, an | their comrades, the men around, older and stronger, 
ascending coal-truck knocked away the timber | must have felt the rebuke to their less courageous 
framing, and caused the sides of the shaft to fall in| humanity, when James North, ‘a modest and 
and completely choke the bottom of the main shaft | even effeminate-looking lad,"’ stepped forward and 
up above the horizontal working in the upper seam. | said, ‘‘ J will.’”’? Of course, as the sequel proved, 
‘The news soon spread, and the pit-mouth was| more would have answered the appeal if they had 
crowded with the relatives of the poor miners who | thought it likely to be successful ; and his success, 
had been engulphed. One woman sat on the| proving the logical force of his bolder instincts, 
ground frantically crying that her father, uncle, | will serve, as such stories have done before, to 
brother, husband, and son, were all buried alive. | keep manly courage up to that highest mark of 
The attempt to rescue the miners was instantly | hoping against hope where others are to be rescued. 
commenced, but it was perilous and slow. Only|A double confirmation was given to this higher 
three men could work at once, and they were in| reasoning when North came in controversy with 
constant danger from the looseness of the shaft-| one of the two men he had first rescued. He main- 
sides, whence masses of soil continued to fall. Mr. | tained that the larger number in the lower shaft 
Knight, proprietor of an adjacent pit, went down | could not possibly have survived ; but North joined 
first, and then men were set to work; but every-| the other, who insisted that they might have done 
body feared that the task was hopeless, for the|so. The attempt at rescue was no sudden and 
ventilation of the mine would be stopped, or|dashing exploit; it was necessary that partial 
checked, so as to destroy all life in a few hours. repairs should be executed, and the air below in 
It was evening of that day before they could com- | some degree removed, not to disarm the descent of 
municate with two men in the upper seam; and | danger, but, as North and his companions found, to 
when food had been sent down to them, it still | render it even practicable. North’s hardy hopeful- 
seemed impossible to get them out, for they were| ness was fully confirmed; after a suspense of 
too weak to cling to ropes, and nobody would vol- | thirty-eight hours, terrible for those above, still 
unteer to go down andassist them. Mr. Goulstone | more terrible for those below, the whole of the men 
looked round the crowd and said, ‘* Will no one| who had been buried eight hundred feet deep in 
try to save them!”’ when a modest-looking, indeed | darkness and poisonous air were brought up alive. 
rather an effeminate-looking youth, named James| It is interesting to observe that North found 
North, said, ** J will ;’’ and soon after he did enter) many companions to join him in his second and 
the bucket, over which powerful shields had been | third descent, although the extreme danger of the 
fixed, and descended to the men. Silence was attempt had been actually ascertained. The shaken 
strictly enjoined, and attention was stretched for| walls of the shaft threatened those who slowly 
the signal to haul up. At length the signal was/ passed up or down with destruction ; the air was 
received, and in a few minutes the men appeared, | so charged with noxious gases that the men were 
weak and exhausted. They stated that the air was| obliged to crawl upon the ground. But the certain 
so bad that no candle could be got near the “‘ tip-| knowledge of these dangers had been counter- 
shaft,’’ leading to the lower seam. One of them balanced by the example, and by the proof in the 
felt sure that all below must be dead; the other | first instance that possibly they might not be braved 
still ~~ and thought exertions should be made. ‘in vain. 
James North again volunteered ; and, encouraged| North set the chance of his own death against the 
by his example, five other men now offered to go | hope, however faint, of saving many others; and 
down. They labored to restore the ventilating | he was rewarded by success. He has renewed to 
apparatus ; but were driven up again without any | those whose lot leads them into constant danger the 
success. North had crept to the edge of the tip- | faith that while there is hope, or even after ho 
shaft, and shouted and hammered for several min- | has died in less courageous minds, they will not be 
utes; but gotnoanswer. North’s idea of hammer- | abandoned. The example might usefully be con- 
ing was admirable; the buried miners might have | templated by the government, which is responsible 
heard the stroke, and thought it the sound of help-| for delaying the search after Franklin and his com- 
ing comrades with rescuing-tools, when the human|rades. But it should be of wider application. 
voice would be unheard in the subterranean depths. | Humanly speaking, the worst visitation that can 
But North got no signal of life in return. The | befall man or woman is the sense of being abandoned 
labor was continued, and at last the ventilation was | by fellow-creatures ; a calamity, we believe, which 
enough restored to allow the meu to erect a wind-| perfectly healthy morality would spare even to the 
Jass, and lower North down the ‘* tip-shaft.”” He! most self-abandoned. The economical ethics of our 
found the miners alive, huddled together near the day, pushed to extravagant length, have preached a 
blocked-up main shaft, engaged in prayer. They | sort of wholesale abandonment of those who are 
had worked for hours, endeavoring to clear the|sunk deeper than the lowest of the North-side 
main shaft—had carried tons of the débris into the | Colliery—a doctrine upheld under the euphonious 
workings ; but their lights went out, and they gave|name of ‘self-reliance.’ It has been James 
themselves up for lost. Crowding to the fresh| North’s fortune to renew the sublime example 
earth in the main shaft, which gave out fresher air | which refuted that doctrine. 
































MR. THACKERAY’S 


From the Daily News. 
MR. THACKERAY S SIXTH LECTURE. 


Srerne and Goipsmita were the subjects of the 
last of Mr. Thackeray's series. 

He began by sketching the facts of Sterne’s life. 
He was the son of an officer ina marching regiment, 
who died from a wound in a duel—a rough, good 
fellow, who marched on till he met with the fatal 

oose who puta termination to his existence. Young 
_ recta went to school at Halifax; to Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and ultimately got the living of 
Sutton, in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Thackeray’s first comments on his character 
were founded on his love affairs. He was found 
addressing the lady whom he married with the most 
sentimental passion. He spoke of her as a flower. 
But such a fountain as Mr. Sterne’s love was not 
for one rose only. No. When years had passed 
over he wrote, in a letter to a friend, in dog-latin, 
and very had dog-latin, that he wished his wife was 
dead. She ‘‘ bored him,’’ it would seem. And 
he wrote letters full of sentiment to ‘‘ Eliza,”’ his 
*¢ dear child,”’ and so on—a Mrs. Draper, the wife 
of an Indian official, much respected in that quarter 
of ‘he globe; yet scarcely had she sailed from 
Dover, in 1767, than the worn-out old scamp was 
offering his heart to somebody else. Soon after- 
wards his cadaverous body was consigned to Pluto. 
To be sure, there were signs of grace in his last let- 
ters—those to his daughter, his letters to whom usu- 
allv breathed love and kindness. 

t was always, the lecturer went on, a perilous 
case, that of a man who had to bring his inner ‘life, 
his tears, his smiles, his hopes, his fears, before the 

ublic for money. Did he feign indignation? Did 

e assume? Didhe pretend? Could he trust him- 
selft Was he not tempted to cant? How much 
was true sensibility—how much false? Where 
did the truth end and the lies begin? He (the lec- 
turer) had some time before passed the evening 
with a French singer. This man, after singing a 
long time, to the pain of many of his hearers, 
chansons of a questionable character, sang a senti- 
mental one. He did it charmingly ; everybody was 
moved, and nobody more than the singer himself. 
Now, Sterne had something like that about him. 
He blubbered over his paper; he had a lucrative 
art of weeping; he utilized his anguish. Sterne 
often, Mr. Thackeray confessed, disgusted him. 
**He looks his reader in the face; he watches 
what effect he has on him; he seems to say, ‘ Do 
cry.’”? Great humorists laughed naturally out of 
their great manly hearts, but this man never let his 
readeralone. Sterne wasa great jester, not a great 
humorist. You could'fancy you saw him laying 
down his carpet before beginning to perform on it. 

For instance, look at his ‘‘ Sentimental Journey.”’ 
Did he not seem to go deliberately prepared to make 
matter of it all? He had no sooner landed than he 
began to make, as the actors say, ‘‘ business.”’ 
Could anybody believe all the sentiment genuine ? 
He whimpered over a dead donkey, over which 
anybody (said Mr. Thackeray) may ery ‘* who 
likes.’”, That dead donkey was cooked in piquant 
sauce. In fact, the donkey had a fine funeral—an 
elegant hearse, the mourner with a white pocket- 
handkerchief, and all got up for the purposes of 
scenic effect. That donkey had been used before. 
(Here he read the well-known passage concerning 
it in “ Tristram Shandy.”’) he critic (he re- 
sumed) who could not see, in this description, sen- 
timent, humor and wit, must be hard to please. And 
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the peasant life in the south wasexcellently described 
by him—a man of the keenest enjoyment and sensi- 
bility. But it was a painful fact that scarcely one 
page of Sterne was perfectly pure ; there was a latent 
corruption in what he did; a taint of bad. You 
saw the satyr eyes glaring through the leaves. How 
different this from the pure, sunny pages of one of 
his successors of to-day—a man for whose books one 
was grateful—the author of ‘‘ David Copperfield !”’ 

With this allusion to Charles Dickens, which 
drew forth loud applause from the audience, the 
lecturer passed from Sterne to Goldsmith. 

What a fortune had Goldsmith had in our his- 
tory! To be the most beloved of English authors, 
what a lot was that! The pleasant, gentle, wan- 
dering minstrel—it was delightful to see how, 
through all his career, he affectionately turned his 
eyes to home. He peopled his books with the 
figures of home. The charm of his works was in 
the fact that they contained his character, his sim- 
ple, honest regrets, his love and sympathy. ‘‘ Our 
love for him is half-pity.’”’ Whom did he ever 
hurt? He bears no weapon but his harp; with 
that he passes into every palace and cottage, delights 
all ranks and classes. 

Goldsmith, not less than Fielding, had the merit 
of preserving his cheerful goodness and love of 
truth through distress and difficulty. He was never 
so friendless but he could have a friend somewhere ; 
if he only had his flute he could delight the poor 
with that; was never so poor but he could spare 
something to a poorer; he could pawn his trousers 
tosave his landlord from gaol. He certainly en- 
dured great distress and pain; one could scarcely 
bear to read of it; you felt an anger when you 
heard of Ais being hurt, such as you felt at hearing 
of a cruelty exercised towards a woman or a child. 

Mr. Thackeray then mentioned the various well- 
known anecdotes of Goldsmith, and referred with 
respect to his biographers, to the industry of Prior, 
the eloquence of Forster, and the love of Washing- 
ton Irving. He also quoted some of the finest lines 
in the ** Deserted Village,”’ and referred with del- 
icate tenderness to his love for Mary Horneck, the 
‘‘ Jessamy Bride.’? He alluded to the extrava- 
gance of his later life, but called on his hearers to 
remember how constantly he shared what he had 
with his numerous dependents, and appealed to their 
sympathy and pity. ‘* Think,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ of 
the pensioner weeping at his grave—think of the 
righteous pen that wrote his epitaph!” How well 
the world has paid back all the love he had for it! 
His figure seems to be with us still, and pleading 
to us in favor of the poor. 

* * * * * 

Having announced that this was the last of his 
discourses, Mr. Thackeray took occasion to declare 
his opinions on a subject on which he is known to 
entertain strong ones—the relation of men of letters 
to ** society.”? He protested markedly against the 
complaint that is sometimes made of their being 
neglected. ‘‘ We do,”’ he said, ‘* meet with kind- 
ness.”’ He urged that no laws or regulations could 
have saved themen he had been treating of from 
the troubles which they brought on themselves. He 
maintained that society treated a man with due re- 
gard to what he did and was; it gave him fair 
place and fair play. He ridiculed all absurd pre- 
tensions on the part of writers in this matter, and 
inquired whether the author of the last new novel, 
or the last new poem, was to have a guard of honor 
appointed specially forhim? And, speaking grate- 
fully of the kindness which he himself had met with, 
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concluded the last of a series of instructive and | the tradesman secures precisely the thing for which 
brilliant commentaries on a class of writers with| he had labored—his return is at least equal to his 


whom he has associated himself both as brother and 
judge. There was a marked sympathy in the ap- 
plause which greeted his discourse. 





From the Spectator. 
THE CONDITION-OF-AUTHOR QUESTION. 


Mr. Tuackeray wound up his admirable series 
of fashionable lectures with a moral, stern, eloquent, 
and incomplete. It often happens thus; the author 
who most beautifully dustrates a truth cannot 
always analyze it. Scott, who transcended rivals 
in invention, was poor in criticism ; Johnson, whose 
own fiction was a didactic effort, supplied the ex- 
planation which Goldsmith could not give of the 
well-known line—‘* Remote, unfriended, melan- 
choly, slow.”’ 

Mr. Thackeray’s peroration was an emphatic 
denial that the profession of authorship is looked 
down upon, and that authors are not received in 
society with enough consideration. ‘The men 
whose characteristics he had sketched, and sketched 
with the suggestive hand of a master, served to 
illustrate this position é converso ; all of them, he 
said, had enjoyed the consideration they deserved, 
where it was not abated by their own misconduct 
or foible; and, in our own day, he contended, the 
profession of authorship is held in esteem; the 
author is received with kindness and attention ap- 
portioned to his personal merit. Even if this as- 
sertion, taken as it stands, were strictly accurate, 
it would not meet the case on the other side; 
but it is not accurate. The consideration which 
the humorists of the eighteenth century enjoyed, 
according to the lecturer's own account, was 
far from being uniformly in proportion to their 
merits ; the loose-moraled Sterne—whose picture 
was somewhat overdrawn—luxuriated in a social 
consideration wholly unknown to the innocent but 
eccentric Goldsmith ; Dick Steele, the charming 
and original inventor of ‘* light literature’? in 
England, played fag to the cold, self-seeking, com- 
monplace, and fuddled Mr. Addison, whose powers 
Mr. Thackeray preposterously overrated. The 
best illustration to favor the lecturer is that of 
Pope, whose appearance in public, like Voltaire’s, 
was a triumph, and whose Dunciad originated 
‘*the Grub Street tradition.”” Mr. Thackeray 
glanced in a very skilful and graceful manner at 
the estimation in which popular authors of our own 
day are held ; and if there are disappointments, he 
argued, is not neglect equally the fate of the soldier, 
the sailor, the lawyer, the tradesman—of all? 
But the two points here raised are not the points in 
question. ‘The question is, not whether an indi- 
vidual, being an author, may not attain much social 
consideration by means not literary, but whether he 
attains that consideration as an author, and in pro- 
portion to his merits; and, secondly, not whether 
all men are not liable to disappointment in the 
struggles of life, but whether that which is peculiar 
to authorship is not peculiarly subject to neg- 
lect ? 

Mr. Thackeray spoke as if the author, the 
lawyer, and the tradesman, stood on the same 
ground, and must be content to share the same 
chances ; a position, indeed, in which he goes far 
beyond ‘‘ society.’’ The tradesman devotes him- 
self to the acquisition of certain profits ; intelligence 
and prudence are tolerably ceriain of reward; and 








outlay. The object for which the lawyer works, 
qua lawyer, is successful practice ; and his success 
is exactly in proportion to his natural capacity at 
starting and his exertion. If all do not get the 
fixed prizes, all get an exact return for what they 
give. The author has this peculiarity in common 
with all artists—that, while he is at work, the 
thing for whose sake he works isart. He gives to 
society something more than can be the subject of 
payment—the labor of Jove; and the question is, 
whether society repays him in kind, videlicit, with 
love? No; the return to him as author is made to 
him by the bookseller ; and even then it is made 
not according to the artistic merit of the work, but 
according to the law of ‘* supply and demand’’—de- 
mand, too, depending far less on the capacity of 
the author than on the capacity of the public. 
‘* How well,’’ said Thackeray of Goldsmith, ‘* how 
well the world has paid back all the love he had 
for it!’—Paid, however, in a very abstract sense. 
The world has felt the delightful emotion to which 
he moved it, and has luxuriated therein; but when 
did that love reach Goldsmith? That is just the 
whole case; the love has been enormous, and all 
of it the gift of that great artist ; but what propor- 
tion of that got back to him? Unless, indeed 
But Mr. Thackeray did not mean any sacrificial al- 
lusion to the manes of the genius. 

The practical truth goes further yet; the first 
lawyer in the land takes precedence next after the 
royal family; the tradesman who has received 
the exact quid pro quo for his exertions shall, when 
he has accumulated good store of that same quid, 
revel in boundless consideration; and ‘‘ the tenth 
transmitter of a foolish face,’’ though he shall be 
as improvident as Dick Steele, as fuddled as Mr. 
Addison, as foul-tongued as Swift, as loose as 
Sterne, shall be more considered than an angel. 
Survey the table of social precedency, and say 
where the author stands, as author. Some are re- 
ceived, half on sufferance, at great houses; but if 
you find one really high on the social scale, it is 
fur some condition extraneous to his art—he sits 
there, not as author of the Cosmos, but as cham- 
berlain to his majesty ; not as the poet of Italy, but 
as banker. The hardship to the author dves not 
constitute the gravamen of this truth—art is its 
own solace; the worst mischief befalls society, 
whose treatment of the artist on extraneous grounds 
not only tends to encourage inferior art of a trading 
tuft-hunting quality, and so even to debauch students 
who might do higher things ; but it is a confession 
that society has not altogether risen since the day 
when Petrarch was recognized as noble by his 
works, or Raphael walked as a prince for the pal- 
ette in his hand. 








Tue Wise Man anv THE SerPent.—A wise man 
one day asked the serpent, ‘‘ Of what advantage is it 
to thee to deprive men of life? The lion kills and 
devours his prey ; the tiger, the wolf, and other fierce 
beasts do the same, in order to satisfy their hunger, 
but thou bitest thine innocent victims, and sheddest 
mortal poison into their veins, without reaping any 
benefit from their death, save the cruel satisfaction of 
destroying.’’ 

** Why askest thou me this question ?”’ rejoined the 
reptile. ‘* Ask rather the slanderer amongst thy own 
race, what pleasure he finds in poisoning unto death 
those who have never injured him.’’—£liza Cook, 
from the Chaldee. 
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From the Westminster Review. 
Makamat ; or, Rhetorical Anecdotes of Al Hariri, of 
Basra. Translated from the original Arabic, 
with Annotations by Tueovore Preston, M.A. 
J. Madden, London. 1850. 


**Ty Arabia as in Greece,’’ says Gibbon, ‘ the 
perfection of language outstripped the refinement 
of manners, and her speech could diversify the 
fourscore names of honey, the two hundred of a 
serpent, the five hundred of a lion, the thousand of 
a sword, at a time when this copious dictionary 
was intrusted to the memory of an illiterate people.”’ 
We have no remains extant of the poems of the 
ages preceding the century immediately previous 
to Mohammed; but tradition tells of the annual 
fair that was held for thirty days, and the prize 
poems recited there, which were written in letters 
of gold, and suspended in the temple of the Caaba. 
The Arabic of Mohammed’s age appears in its 
perfect form, with its structure of grammar fully 
developed ; and though letters seem to have been 
then a recent invention, all that letters could per- 
petuate had been long current in the hearts and 
memories of successive generations of Arabs. Soon 
after the rapid conquests of Mohammed's succes- 
sors, when, to use Ockley’s phrase, ‘‘ the crescent 
shed its malignant influence over half the world 
where once the Roman eagle soared,” the Arabs 
began to fear lest the purity of their speech should 
suffer from the increased intercourse with foreign- 
ers; and a race of grammarians sprang up, who 
sought to fix the fluctuating features of the lan- 
guage. Abu’l Aswad al Duli is the first gramma- 
rian whom we know of, and he flourished under the 
Caliph Ali, a. p. 655. He was succeeded by a 
host of followers, and, through their labors, Arabic 
grammar and prosody were reduced to a system. 
The Koran itself stimulated their industry, for its 
dialect and style, though eminently classical, de- 
manded much explanation and critical investiga- 
tion; and, consequently, the sciences which em- 
braced these as their object, and the persons who 
addicted themselves thereto, became more and more 
esteemed, until at last they well-nigh absorbed the 
whole attention of the Mohammedan mind. Gram- 
mar was held to be the highest effort of the human 
intellect; words, instead of being regarded as only 
the symbols of ideas, stood for ideas themselves ; 
and men seemed to think that the grammarian who 
dealt with these, must thereby be the world’s most 
cunning magician. Even the Muse caught the 
general infection, and became the handmaid of 
Grammar ; and the effects of this are branded into 
Arabic poetry. Its notes had begun with the true 
trumpet-sound in the Moallakat and the finer parts 
of the Koran; a new era had sprung up in the 
history of the Arabian soul, and its sphere had 
suddenly widened from the sterile peninsula into 
the ample crescent from Persia to Spain; and we 
might well have expected that poetry would have 
burst like lava from that wild temperament. But 
fate had bestowed a fatal gift—a language already 
perfect; and the poet, instead of uttering his 
thoughts in their own burning words, forgot his 
mission, and dallied with the instrument he found 
in his hands. Hence it is that the poetry of the 
most ardent people in the world has so little of that 
ardor; and history records with a sigh, that (fine 
as much of the Arabian song undoubtedly is) one 
half of that poetry which boiled in the Arabian 
heart never found a voice at all; it spoke only in 
the enthusiasm which kindled at Mohammed’s 
Voice, and overran the fairest realms of Asia and 
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Africa as a torrent, and in the countless deeds ot 
heroism which it prompted ; but the voice of song, 
which should have risen therefrom as its true ex- 


ponent and expression, died away unheard as the 
wind— 





In the waste land where no man comes, 
Or has come since the making of the world. 


To the Arabian taste the form was of more im- 
portance than the spirit ; and hence it came to pass 
that poetry, to be popular, must come in some 
quaint attire ; labor of composition was more highly 
esteemed than the matter composed, and far-fetched 
turns of expression were set before those simple 
touches, which, put in the plainest language, go at 
once to the quivering heart. ‘The consequence ot 
this was, that there arose a class of men whom Mr. 
Preston calls ‘‘ the knight-errants of literature,’’ 
who, to use his own words, ‘‘ eloquent and erratic, 
like the hero of the ‘ Odyssey,’ roamed from place 
to place with no means of support, except their 
marvellous powers of language, nor any object 
except the display of them—restless if without any 
opportunity of exerting them, but careless from the 
very confidence of success about employing them 
in a settled direction, devoting themselves some- 
times to the noblest, and sometimes to the meanest 
purposes, yet never losing sight of the dignity of 
their possession.”” These men, as they wandered 
from place to place, everywhere found a welcome, 
because the love of rhetoric was everywhere prev- 
alent, and in every assembly of literate men the 
favorite topics were grammar and criticism. Those 
who improvisatori-like could dictate (like Lucilius 
stans pede in\ uno) a stting of verses on a given 
subject in some unusual metre, and with some 
difficult rhyme, obtained a welcome in every soci- 
ety; and, as Mr. Preston. observes, ‘*‘ it was not 
uncommon for a destitute stranger to enter the 
learned circle where the choicest wits of a province 
were assembled, and, as soon as an opportunity was 
offered, compel them all to acknowledge his supe- 
riority to themselves, and win their bounty by some 
feat of marvellous improvisation, or a lucid decision 
of some perplexing difficulty in grammar or rhet- 
oric.”’? An incident in point occurs to us in the 
biography of the Persian poet Firdusi, when he 
arrived at Ghazni, whither he had come to seek 
his fortune, after having been for years a poor gar- 
dener at ‘Tus; he happened to pass a garden, where 
were seated the three best poets of the day, who, 
observing a stranger coming, agreed that each 
should address him in a line with the same difficult 
rhyme, to see if he could improvise a similar line 
in his turn. Firdusi immediately accomplished the 
task, and this incident was the commencement of a 
friendship which at last introduced him to Mah- 
moud’s notice, and thus led to his immortal Shah- 
nameh. 

We have been led to these preliminary observa- 
tions by the work which stands at the head of our 
paper. It is only by a knowledge of the state of 
things which we have described, that its aim or 
object can be at all rightly understood ; for to them 
it owes its entire existence. Hariri, as he is com- 
monly called,* was born at Basra, a city on the 
Tigris, a. H. 446 (a. pD. 1054, not a. D. 1030, as 
Mr. Preston gives it), and died there a. H. 516 
(a. D. 1122). Nothing is known of his life except 
that he traded in silk (whence his name Hariri, 


* His real name, with true Arabian sesquipedalism, 
is Abu-Mohammed al Kasim Ibn Ali Al Hariri .Al 
Basri Al Haraami 
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the work at the request of a vizier. His personal 
appearance, we are told, was not prepossessing, 
and a stranger who once visited him with the inten- 
tion to engage him as his instructor, conceived an 
instantaneous contempt for him on that account. 
In Hariri’s work, however, we have abundant 
roofs of his peculiar genius to compensate for the 
ittle we know of his life. Its original object was 
to display the full riches of the Arabic language, 
and thus nearly every sentence exhibits some pe- 
culiar idiom or construction. In this the author 
has indeed succeeded @ merveille, and his work has 
ever since furnished the text-book for numberless 
commentators, and the treasury of Arabic lore for 
the learned. But Hariri knew that something was 
needed to lure even an Arabian public to the re- 
sults of his unwearied labors in philology ; and he 
has, therefore, skilfully interwoven a secondary 
object with his first, by making the subject matter 
of the book a series of the adventures of ** Abou 
Zaid,’’ an ideal personification of the spirit of lit- 
erary knight-errantry which we have described. 
This fictitious hero in some respects reminds us of 
Rabelais’ Panurge, or the heroes of the better class 
of Spanish picaresco novels, or ‘* Gil Blas ;’’ he is 
endowed with marvellous gifts as a rhetorician and 
improvisatore, and wherever he goes he finds ready 
listeners and admirers, who repay him with abun- 
dant liberality. These narratives, therefore, form 
a series of satires on the state of manners in the 
time of the author; and many and interesting 
glimpses do they give us into the world of Oriental 
life at that period. Europe was in darkness; the 
crusades had just begun; but the golden age of 
Arabian literature which had commenced under 
Haroun-al-Raschid and Almamon was not yet over, 
though many were the symptoms of its decline. 
Hariri leads us with his hero into the mosques, the | 
courts of the kadis and governors, the caravanserais, 
and the public libraries; we wander with him to 
Alexandria, Koufa, Damietta, Sasaan, Damascus, 
and the Desert ; and in every place the wily Abou 
Zaid finds willing listeners, and not unfrequently 
willing dupes. We can easily believe that Hariri 
had many an actual professor in his mind's eye, 
when he sketched his hero’s character, for its feat- 
ures are full of vigor and life; and we fancy the 
quiet smile with which he sometimes turns away, 
had played, in Hariri's sight, round real lips of 
flesh and blood. The narratives themselves are 
thrown into the mouth of a fictitious personage, 
named Hareth Ibn-Hamman, who is represented as 
trading from one city to another ; and it is in these 
journeys that he continually falls upon Abou Zaid, 
in various characters and disguises, much in the 
same way as Borrow, in his ‘** Bible in Spain,’ 
everywhere meets with the unaccountable Benedict 
Moll. The continual rencontre is very amusing, 
and the two characters stand out with an individu- 
ality which is not usual in Eastern works. In 
the crowded caravan, Hareth hears the well-known 
voice in the silence of the night, ‘* when the groan- 
ing of camels and snoring of sleepers ceased,”’ or 
in the society of his friends at Koufa recognizes it 
in **the low call of a benighted traveller at the 
door ;"’ he finds him the preacher at the Mosque 
of Tenise or the cemetery of Sowa, when he— 


Observed a group of mourners assembled there, 
Over a newly made grave, where they were burying a 
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from harir, silk); he is said to have undertaken 


And calling to mind those of his family who were 


gone ; 


and even in the wilds of the desert it is his well- 

known form that he sees in ‘ the pilgrim’s garb, 

carrying the wallet fastened about his waist.’’ The 

book thus becomes, in addition to its value as a re- 

pository of philological lore, an interesting picture 

of men and manners to the general reader; and, to 

use Mr. Lumsden’s words in his preface to the 

Calcutta edition,* in 1809, ‘it may be read with 

considerable interest on the score of amusement, as 

well as with great advantage to the progress of 

those who are desirous to master the Arabic lan- 

guage.”’ 

Mr. Preston has had no easy task to accomplish, 

in putting these Makamat into a readable English 
dress ; but yudewa ta xudu, and we congratulate him 
on the complete success which has crowned his 
efforts. The original is written in a peculiar kind 
of Arabic prose, which consists of sentences of un- 
equal length, whose last syllables rhyme in pairs 
or triplets; + this is interspersed with numerous 
metrical passages; and Mr. Preston has most skil- 
fully adapted his translation at once to the original, 
and the obstinate genius of the English language. 
For the rhyming prose he has substituted “a 
species of composition which occupies a middle 
place between prose and verse; the clauses of 
which, though not rhyming together, are arranged, 
as far as possible, in evenly balanced periods, and 
never exceed a certain length ;” the metrical pas- 
sages are translated into the common English 
measures. We can speak in the highest terms of 
the exceeding accuracy of the translation; it is 
nearly line for line, we had almost said, word for 
word ; and wherever the text is not exactly literal, 
a foot-note is always at hand to give the precise 
meaning of the passage. The German translator, 
Riickert, produced an admirable work, but failed 
in being literal; Mr. Preston has triumphed in 
both respects, and his book is as admirably adapted 
to the general reader as to the student. The Muse 
Orientales may well rejoice at the appearance of 
this, which he calls “* sworum in hoc genere studio- 
rum primitias,”’ and at the hope of future triumphs 
which it inspires. 

We have spoken of the Makamat as a narrative ; 
we will now say a few words on its style, and then 
proceed to give our readers some extracts from the 
translation, to support our criticisms and rouse their 
curiosity. 

The Arabic language is remarkable for strength 
and copiousness; its verbal forms are peculiarly 
full, and the variations of purpose, position, &c., 
are expressed by slight changes in the root, which 
thus blend together various significations in the 
mind’s eye, toa degree which a student of occi- 
dental tongues can hardly conceive. Moreover, no 
language has so many of those strong metaphorical 
words which originate in early times, and too gen- 
erally lose their original meaning, as refinement 
advances, until at Jast they are merely expression- 
less names; we mean such words as ogedw, detiro, 


* The best edition of Makamet is De Sacy’s, (a mon- 
ument of the skill of the greatest Arabic scholar En- 
rope ever saw,) but is now very difficult to procure 
Mr. Lumsden’s is a good edition, and contains a useful 
Arabic and Persian lexicon in the third volume. 

+ The following may serve as a specimen; it is the 
passage translated in p. 374 :— 





corpse 5 Wes ** Fa~anna lana i’malo ‘lrikdbi—fi lailatin fatiyati 
And he turned towards them, meditating on the end of | *Ishabébi—ghodafiyati ‘lihdbi—fa-asraina ilé an nadha 
e, *Ilailo shabébaho—wasalata ’lsobho khidhdbaho,” &c. 
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desidero, &c.; in Arabic these retain their original 
force, (or at any rate, retained it in Hariri’s ume,) 
and they give a solidity and energy to his lines, 
which often remind us of A¢schylus. Hariri dis- 
plays these two excellences of the language in 
their perfection ; and Mr. Preston has endeavored 
in his translation, (or by foot notes, where it was 
otherwise impracticable,) to bring this home to the 
mere English reader.* 

Hariri abounds with fine lines and original simi- 
les, but these latter are never very long; they are 
more usually condensed in some grand old word, 
which he had perhaps found in an obsolete song or 
heard in a Bedouin encampment, and rescued from 
oblivion by preserving it in his pages. The fol- 
lowing are a few that occur to us: we can assure 
our readers there are many such which we find 
continually. 


We were left, by the loss of his agreeable company, 
Like an assembly whose president is departed, 
Or a night whose moon is set. 


I withheld myself in speaking, like one in uncer- 
tainty, 

And suppressed all observations respecting him, 

As closely as a folded document conceals its contents. 


I began to publish their excellence among the trav- 
ellers, 

And to shake, as it were, fruit-branches over them, 

Till they were overwhelmed with gifts, and accepted as 
friends. 


The sorrowful maiden, lovely though distrest, 
Her hands between her lips in anguish prest ; 
Her tresses lowered on cheeks of purest white, 
As lingering darkness blends with dawning light. 


Then he took leave of me, and went away from me, 
Leaving in my heart the embers of lasting regret.t 


It was a day longer than the shadow of a lance. 


Several of the songs, which frequently occur in 
the course of the narrative, are very well translated : 
one or two of these will be quoted hereafter. 

We now turn to the Makamat themselves, merely 
premising that the term signifies, like the Latin 
concio, first, ‘an assembly,’’ and then ‘‘ any dis- 
course delivered to an assembly ;’’ and thus in the 
present instance it may be translated ‘ disserta- 
tions.”’ 

The adventures of which they consist, as we 
have said, are very various, but they are all true 
pictures of Mohammedan life. 

Hareth first met Abou Zaid in Sanaa of Yemen, 
when he was haranguing a crowd ina square of 
the city. 


I beheld, in the midst of a throng, 

A person of emaciated frame, 

In the garb of pilgrimage, and with a plaintive voice, 

Who was closing sentences with gorgeous phrases, 

And striking all ears with the warnings of admoni- 
tion ; 


* Of the fifty Makamat he has translated twenty of 
the best ; the remainder, which consist chiefly of in- 
explicable riddles or bewildering juggleries with 
words, alias post se memoranda relinquit ; and we were 
amused by the Latin lines, p. 24, where he makes that 
liberal offer to the successful translator, “ sit meus 
edendi sumptas, tua fama laboris.” 

+ There is a beautiful couplet by a Persian poet, 
which resembles this: ‘‘Thou hast gone, but regret 
for thee is left in our hearts, as the ashes of the fire of 
a departed caravan in the desert.” 





And the crowdings of the throng had gathered round 
him, 
Like the halo about the moon, or the shell about fruit. 


The mendicant retires with his scrip filled by the 
bounty of the bystanders ; Hareth follows him to a 
cave, and there 


Found him sitting, with a young attendant opposite 
to him, 

Over some fine bread, and a roast kid, and a flask of 
wine beside. 


After a little conversation he retires bewildered 
‘*by the way he had come in ;’’ and it is very sin- 
gular to observe here and elsewhere, what was 
doubtless a remarkable trait of the times, that in 
spite of the moral culpability of many of these rhe- 
torical professors, (like the sophists of ancient 
Athens,) their fine-sounding phrases and elaborated 
rhymes won a welcome for them wherever they 
turned, and thus Hareth seems always pleased to 
meet his mellifluous friend, although his purse was 
generally lightened by gifts to pay for the enjoy- 
ment. In the very pleasant Makamah of Damietta, 
when he had introduced hss old friend to the caravan 
and filled his purse for him by contributions, Abou 
Zaid suddenly decamps, under pretence of going to 
a bath in a neighboring village, whence he would 
soon return. ‘The caravan waits for him the whole 
day, and at last, when they had fairly given him 
up, Hareth says— 


I arose to saddle and lade my camel for departure, 
When I found that Abou Zaid had written on the 
pack-saddie— 

** O thou ! who of kindness alone giving proof, 
Wast ready to help me when all stood aloof ! 
Think not, though I left thee, I slighted thy aid, 
By wanton caprice or ingratitude swayed. 

No, indeed! But ’t is always the plan I admire, 
After tasting of bounty, at once to retire.’’ 
So I bade my fellow-travellers read this inscription, 
That they might pardon for it him whom they had 
lamed ; 
And they expressed admiration for the elegance of 
the style, 
ee deprecated the occurrence of mischief from 
im. 


In the Makamah of the Denar, we have a pleasant 
incident of Hareth’s meeting his old acquaintance, 
while discoursing with some friends. Hareth of- 
fers him first a denar, if he will improvise an eulogy 
on it, and then a second for an improvisazione of 
the opposite kind; the shaikh fulfils each request 
in two very curious addresses. 

The Makamah of Holouan is a rencontre with 
Abou Zaid in a library, where he astonishes some 
of the grave critics by extemporaneous effusions, 
which surpassed the most elaborate compositions of 
their favorite poets. But the most pleasant Maka- 
mah of this kind is that of Meragra, where Hareth 
represents himself as present in the court of admin- 
istration there, while a discussion on eloquence was 
going on; all maintained the degeneracy of the 
age, and that modern authors were only the old di- 
luted. 


But there was an elderly person in that assembly, 
Who sat on the outside, in the place assigned to attend- 


ants ; 
And whenever the people waxed vehement in the’, 
assertions, 


And produced a medley of arguments good and bad, 
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The side-glance of his eye, and the sneer of his nostril, 
Showed that he was like a wild beast waiting to spring. 


He starts up and says that he knows of a modern 
author who is inferior to none of the ancient; all 
eagerly ask his name, and are equally astonished 
when he avows that he himself is the man. -After 
a little discussion, one of the company undertakes 
to prove his powers, and relates that he is in the 
service of the governor, and desires to retire to his 
native place, but the governor refuses to let him 
depart, unless he can present him a petition ina 
most difficult Arabic measure, which neither he nor 
any of his literary friends had been able to achieve ; 
this was the task which they therefore imposed on 
the stranger. Abou Zaid at once accepts the chal- 
lenge, saying— 


——Thou art as one who has challenged a fleet 


racer, 

Or has sought a draught from a copious flood ; 

Or has committed a bow to him who fashioned it, 
Or has lodged a builder in the house that he built. 


After a few minutes of meditation he recites the 
required verses, to the admiration of all the com- 
pany ; he then tells his history, and the remainder 
of the story shall be related in Hareth’s own words. 


When his history had thus been communicated to 
the prince, 

He rewarded his eloquence with the pearls of bounty, 

And bade him rank himself among his near attend- 
ants, 

And preside over his court of official correspondence. 

However, the presents that he had received contented 
him, 

And reluctance prevented him from accepting the 

intment. ' 

Now, I had detected the quality of this fruitful tree 

Before the fruit that it bore had become ripe, 

And had well-nigh roused the people to a sense of his 
worth 

Before he had thus shone forth like a full moon. 

But he had hinted to me, by a wink of his eye, 

That I should not betray his secret to the company. 

However, when he was going away with his purse 
full, 

And parting from us in possession of triumphant 
success, 

I accompanied him in accordance with the duty of 


respect, 

While I blamed him for his refusal of the office. 

But he turned away with a smile, and sang these 
lines :— 


**TIn poverty, through distant lands, 

*T is better far to roam, 

Than station eminent to hold 
In princely courts at home : 

For mark, how prone to wild caprice, 
How wayward kings appear, 

How few complete their own good work, 
Or high the structure rear ! 

Let, then, no glare of false mirage 
Allure thee, oh! my friend, 

To undertake the cares of state, 
Uncertain of their end ; 

Lest haply like the wretch thou prove, 
Who sleeps in false delight, 

Who dreams of bliss, though certain woe 
Appal his waking sight.’’ 


Our favorite is the Bedouin Makamah, which 
was originally written, Mr. Preston says, to em- 
ploy and illustrate a number of rare words and 
proverbs in use among the Bedouin Arabs. 
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Hareth here represents himself as sojourning 
among them ; during his residence he Jost a milch 
camel, and determined to set out in search of her— 


So I mounted a swift steed, and poised a quivering 
lance, 

And travelled all night long, crossing the desert, 

And exploring every woodland and waste place, 

Till the time when the morn unfurls her banner, 

And the muezzin summons to early prayer ; 

And then, after alighting to perform the prescribed 
duties, 

I sprang again upon my beast and put her to full 


8 ’ 

And went forward, following every trace that I saw, 

Ascending every hill, and crossing every valley on 
my way, 

And interrogating every traveller that I met with, 

Though still my assiduity proved abortive, 

And my quest obtained not any satisfactory return, 

Till the stroke of the noon-tide sun was at hand, 

And such a torrid mid-day heat beat down upon me, 

As “— have compelled even Greilan to forget 

eya ; 

And it ne a day longer than the shadow of a lance, 

And more scorching than the tears of a bereaved 
mother ; 

So = I was sure, unless I found shelter from the 

eat, 

Or an opportunity to refresh myself by reposing, 

That fatigue would overwhelm me with malady, 

And death soon seize upon me as his prey. 

So I turned aside out of my path to a spreading tree, 

Whose branches were thick and boughs in full leaf, 

That I might repose beneath it, till the approach of 
eve, 

But I had scarce time to take breath, or my mare 
to rest, 

Before I saw, approaching from the right in a pil- 
grim’s garb, 

One in quest of the same thing that I had sought 
myself, 

And approaching rapidly in my direction. 

Now I disliked his turning aside to the place that I 
occupied, 

And commended myself to God for protection against 
intruders ; 

Though I hoped that he might prove my guide to 
what was lost, 

Or appear as my leader in the right way. 


The stranger proves to be our old friend Abou 
Zaid ; they sit under the tree, and, after discoursing 
awhile, Abou Zaid falls asleep ; Hareth, perhaps 
suspecting his companion, had intended to keep 
watch ; 


But sleep seized upon me when our tongues were 
hushed, 
Nor did I wake till night was come and the stars 


shone, 
When lo! Abou Zaid and my steed were both gone. 


Great of course is poor Hareth’s distress at dis- 
covering his loss ; but resigning himself to his lot, 
he was returning home, when he saw a man at a 
distance mounted on a camel, which on his nearer 
approach he found out to be his own. He at once 
made his way up to him, and demanded the resti- 
tution of his property ; a violent altercation ensues, 
which was proceeding to blows. 


Lo! Abou Zaid came suddenly upon us, dressed in 
tiger’s skin, 

And careering along like an inundating flood ; 

So that I feared he would treat me as he had done 
already, 





MAKAMAT.—THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH’S POCKET-BOOK. 


And his conduct be the same as it had been theday 
before, 

And myself have to share the fate of the two 
tanners, 

With nothing left of me but the tale of which I was 
the subject ; 

But all that I could do was to remind him of his 
past promises, 

And of what he had done to me on the preceding 
day. 

I therefore conjured him to tell me if he was now 
come 

To effect reconciliation with me, or to complete my 


ruin. 

And he replied, ** God forbid that I should kill a 
wounded man, 

Or add a simoom by day to my hot wind of the 
night ! 

I came to thee only to ascertain the state of thy 
affairs, 

And to make myself as a right hand to thy left !”’ 

Thus my heart was set at rest and my fear dis- 


pelled, 

And I proceeded to inform him about my camel, 

And how the person who was with me persisted in 
denial ; 

Whereupon he looked at him like a wild lion at his 
prey, 

And then set his lance at rest against him, 

And swore by Him who lights up the dawn, 

That unless he at once submitted to an ignominious 
flight, 

And consented to withdraw with the loss of his 
prize, 

He would certainly plunge the spear-head into his 


neck, 

And put his sons and friends into mourning for 
him. 

Then he threw down the camel’s cord, and fled in 


aste 5 
And Abou Zaid said to me, ** Take her, and mount 
her hump, 
For this is one of the two good deeds I ought 
to do. 
And one misfortune, they say, is easier to bear than 
two.”” 
So I was perplexed whether to blame or thank 


im, 
And whether the benefit compensated for the wrong 


done me ; 

But as if*he were supernaturally informed of my 
thoughts, 

Or had divined what reflections disturbed my 
soul, 


He turned to me smilingly, and fluently indited 
these lines : 


** My friend, who hast meekly an injury borne, 
That my brethren and kin would have sorely 
resented, 
And, though yesterday grieved by my outrage 
and scorn, 
Art glad that I now have sincerely repented, 
Oh ! excuse for my present behavior the past, 
And away both thy censure and gratitude cast.’’ 


** But,”’ said he, ** my temper is as hasty as thine 
is gloomy, 

How then is it possible that we should agree 
together ?”’ 

So he departed, cleaving the dust before him as he 
went, 

And urging forward his steed with all his might. 

But, for me, I delayed not to mount my camel, 

And set out again in the direction that I had 
intended, 

Till I reached my dwelling, after my mishaps, great 
and small, 
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We will conclude our extracts with a song from 
the Holouan Makamah— 


Hoary locks and withered features 
Tell that unrelenting fate, 
Restless time and wayward fortune, 
Doom to change our mortal state ; 
Though their specious promise lure thee, 
Though obsequious now they seem, 
Trust them not—their smiles resemble 
Summer clouds that falsely gleam ; 
Though their aspect now be gentle, 
‘Though they seem thy friends to-day, 
Soon amerced of all their favor, 
Thou must feel their ruthless sway ; 
Then, if direst ills assail thee, 
Let thy patience still endure, 
E’en as gold in furnace tested 
Only shines more bright and pure. 


We may remark, ere we close, the great im- 
portance of the Makamat in a very different point of 
view, viz., as a help to the elucidation of Hebrew, 
and the Hebrew Scriptures. Mr. Preston, in his 
notes, points out many interesting instances of this ; 
and Gesenius, in his Lexicon, frequently explains 
a Hebrew root by reference to this treasury of 
Semitic philology. For Hariri’s work, comprising 
as it does so much of the more ancient and recondite 
stores of Arabic, necessarily involves much of the 
same stores of kindred languages; and many a 
doubtful word or obscure construction in Hebrew, 
may be illustrated by this Arabian Varro. Mr. 
Preston has well concluded his preface with those 
words of a learned German :—‘‘ Lectione Haririi 
nemo carere protest qui de lingue Aribice copia, 
volubilitate, elegantia, genio, omninoque de dialectis 
Semiticis rectum judicium facere voluerit.”’ 

In conclusion, we would again congratulate Mr. 
Preston on the triumph he has achieved, in thus 
putting a book, which had been hitherto inaccessi- 
ble, except to the learned, in the reach of all who 
turn their eyes to the East; his translation is as 
suited to the general reader, who would see pictures 
of the Mohammedan world, as it appeared to a 
shrewd observer, nearly eight centuries ago, as it 
is to the student who has sighed for a guide to lead 
him in the difficult original ; and we bid him fare- 
well with a hearty au revoir ! 





Tne Duke or Monmovutn’s PocKket-BooK.—The 
British Museum has recently become possessed of a 
very interesting and important historical relic—the 
memorandum-book which was found in the pocket of 
the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth at the time he 
was taken prisoner by the troops of James IL. It is 
about six inches long by four broad, and the cover is 
black leather. It contains some forty or fifty pages, 
most of which are written upon by the duke ; but 
what gives it peculiar authenticity is an inscription 
on a fiy-leaf, in the hand-writing of the king himself, 
stating that it was taken from the person of the Duke 
of Monmouth after the battle of Sedgemoor. After 
his abdication, James II. seems to have presented the 
little volume to a monastery in Paris, where it was 
preserved with religious care until subsequent to the 
late revolution. The contents are of a very varied 
description, and singularly illustrative of the character 
of the noble and misguided writer ; prayers, songs, 
medical receipts, and accounts of journeys and per- 
sonal expenses, are mixed up together confusedly, 
sometimes carefully written, and at others hastily 
scribbled. One or more of the songs are accompanied 
by the music belonging to them, and it is conjectured 
that the words, at least, were the authorship of the 
duke. Other songs are known to have been the pro- 








duction of poetical contemporaries. 
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Part of an Article in the Westminster Review. |mondi; in all that goes to make a valuable one 


1. History of Spanish Literature. By Georce " ang them far re There is an air of 
Ticknor. Three vols. Murray, 1849. thoroug oe paceagene ap is subject which meets 
2. The Spanish Drama—Lope de Vega and Calderon. | “* bs ie | page, such as only long and diligent 
By G. H. Lewes. C. Knight, 1849. study could give; and it is a proof of real love for 
’ the subject that, in 1818 and 1835, the author came 
Few national names are finer than that of Spain, from America to Europe to accumulate a Spanish 
echo as it is of the old Hispania, that oft struck library, and acquire materials. The consequence 
fear in the hearts of Roman soldiers when they left | is, that in every part of his work he is completely 
the capital, as did that of Hungary, last year, in| at home; we feel that the quantity of learning, 
the Austrian reinforcements as they left Vienna. | bibliographical and historical, which is thrown in 
Spain sounds like a trumpet in the mind’s ear, and | the frequent notes at the foot of the page, is all 
wakes up long trains of memories from her event-! genuine and his own; and that which in a mere 
ful history. We think of Julius Cesar, when he | compiler is wearisome has here all the charm of 
came to Cadiz as questor, overwhelmed with debt, | originality. He gives us, in fact, the harvest of 
and with no glorious prospects in the far future his thirty years, and we thankfully and heartily 
before him, and groaned as he gazed on the statue | accept it. 


of Alexander in the temple of Hercules, and thought 
that to him those years were already past and lost, 
which had won the world to Philip’s son, (Sueto- 
nius;) or of those old bards, who, Strabo tells us, 
(lib. iii.,) had ** records of ancient memory, and 
poems and laws, in verse, six thousand years old, 


Mr. Ticknor shows that the Inquisition did not 
_cause the Spanish character ; but, on the contrary, 
| the Spanish character caused the Inquisition. Of 
|course the two acted and reacted on each other 
jas they severally developed themselves ; but still 


‘the elements of the Inquisition must have Jain in 


as they say;”’ or the names of Seneca, Lucan, | the Spanish mind long before it was established, or 
Martial, Columelia, and Quintilian, rise to attest | it could never have come into being as it did. We 
the genius of her sons in Roman days. The seven quote the following from p.431 of vol.i. After 
centuries and a half of Moorish sway are filled with | speaking of the miserable marks of slavery in the 
stirring achievements, and only want a fit historian | abject title-pages, certificates, and supplicatory 
to become one of the most thrilling pages of Euro- | colophons of every book, he thus proceeds :— 

pean story. And, surely, to one who lived in 1492, 
and saw, as Columbus saw, ‘ the silver cross, as 
it slowly rose, for the first time, above the towers 
of the Alhambra, announcing to the world the final 


But we shall be greatly in error, if, as we notice 
| these deep marks and strange peculiarities in Spanish 
| literature, we suppose they were produced by the 
: - : | direct action either of the Inquisition or of the civil 
and absolute overthrow of the infidel power in |government cf the country, compressing, as with a 
Spain,” it might well have seemed the dawn of a | physical power, the whole circle of society. This 
yet brighter day for his country, and the future | would have been impossible ; no nation would have 


might well seem big with all that is glorious in a ' submitted to it, much less so high-spirited and chival- 


great nation. But how fatally was the augury re- | rous a nation as the Spanish in the reign of Charles 
versed; here, as often, the moment of apparent | V., and in the greater part of that of Philip II. This 
triumph was that of real decay; and Ruin, not | dark work was done earlier ; its foundations were laid 
Victory, met Ferdinand and Isabella at the gates | deep and sure in the old Castilian character. It was 


of Granada, and delivered up the keys of the con- 
quered city. From that hour Spain declined ; the 
fierce spirit of superstitious zeal and chivalric 
loyalty which, through the long centuries of war- 
fare with the Moors—from 711, a.p., when Rod- 
eric lost his crown, till 1492, when Granada 
surrendered—had grown to be the national life of 
life, had now no foreign unbeliever to spend its 
force upon; and the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion in Seville, in 1481, the banishment of all the 
Jews a few months after the fall of Granada, and 
the ‘* Index Expurgatorius” in 1546, attest, only 
too fatally, whither it now turned. The wealth 
of the Indies could not save an empire where the 
poverty was that of the soul; and the apparent 
splendors of the reign of Charles V. were only 
those deceitful symptoms which hide and yet 
accelerate the disease. 

Spain’s literature (like all national literatures) 
faithfully mirrors the growth and decay of the na- 
tional character. To those who feel but little 
interest in the mere annals of warfare abroad and 
persecution at home, and care only for the history 
of the human soul under these adverse circum- 
stances, Mr. Ticknor’s three volumes will supply 
more of interest and information than a hundred 
regular histories. We have here a faithful record 
of the history of the haman mind in Spain; thirty 
years of literary labor have been spent to make it 
what it is, and they have not been spent in vain. 
In all that goes to make a readable book Mr. 
Ticknor is superior to either Bouterwek or Sis- 


the result of the excess and misdirection of that very 
Christian zeal which fought so fervently and glorious- 
ly against the intrusion of Mohammedanism into Eu- 
rope ; and of that military loyalty which sustained 
the Spanish princes so faithfully through the whole 
of that terrible contest—both of them high and en- 
nobling principles, which, in Spain, were more 
wrought into the popular character than they ever 
were in any other country. 

Spanish submission to an unworthy despotism, and 
Spanish bigotry, were, therefure, not the results of 
the Inquisition and the modern appliances of a cor- 
rupting monarchy ; but the inquisition and the des- 
potism were rather the results of a misdirection of the 
old religious faith and loyalty. The civilization that 
recognized such elements, presented, no doubt, much 
that was brilliant, picturesque, and ennobling ; but 
it was not without its darker side ; for it failed to ex- 
cite and cherish many of the most elevating qualities 
of our common nature—those qualities which are pro- 
duced in domestic life, and result in the cultivation 
of the arts of peace. 


The presence of the Inquisition rests as a night- 
mare on Spanish literature ; and history, philoso- 
phy, and the noblest kinds of poetry were rendered 
impossible. No Thucydides or ‘Tacitus has ever 
risen in Spain to hold the mirror to the times ; or, 
\if they have, they have languished, in dumb obliv- 
ion, in the prisons of the Inquisition ; no solitary 
footstep (ex pede Herculem) of a Bacon or a Pascal 
has been found throughout her literature ; and epic 
poetry languished in Lope de Vega’s hands as an 
| improvisazione, and in those of Ercilla, asa rhymed 
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newspaper. Spain has only her ballads, her ‘* Don 
Quixote,’’ and her drama, but these are a literature 
by themselves. Her ‘* Don Quixote,’’ who knows 
not? and Lockhart’s fine translations have, we 
hope, naturalized her ballads amongst us. We 
cannot refrain from quoting the following passages 
on these from Mr. Ticknor's first volume, p. 139 :— 


Yet there are certainly few portions of the litera- 
ture of any country that will better reward a spirit 
of adventurous inquiry than these ancient Spanish 
ballads, in all their forms. In many respects, they 
are unlike the earliest narrative poetry of any other 
— of the world ; in some they are better. The 
English and Scotch ballads, with which they may most 
naturally be compared, belong to.a ruder state of so- 
ciety, where a personal coarseness and violence pre- 
vailed, which did not, indeed, prevent the poetry it 
produced from being full of energy, and sometimes of 
tenderness, but which necessarily had less dignity and 
elevation than belong to the character, if not the con- 
dition, of a people who, like the Spanish, were for 
centuries engaged in a contest ennobled by a sense of 
religion and loyalty ; a contest which could not fail 
sometimes to raise the minds and thoughts of those 
engaged in it far above such an atmosphere as set- 
tled round the bloody feuds of rival barons, or the 
gross maraudings of a border warfare. The truth of 
this will at once be felt, if we compare the striking 
series of ballads on Robin Hood with those on the 
Cid and Bernardo del Carpio ; or if we compare the 
deep tragedy of ‘‘ Edom o’ Gordon’’ with that of the 
**Conde Alarcos ;’? or, what would be better than 
either, if we would sit down to the ‘* Romancero 
General,’’? with its poetical confusion of Moorish 
splendors and Christian loyalty, just when we have 
come fresh from Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’? or Scott’s 
** Minstrelsy.”’ 

But besides what the Spanish ballads possess dif- 
ferent from the popular poetry of the rest of Europe, 
they exhibit, as no others exhibit it, that nationality, 
which is the truest element of such poetry everywhere. 
They seem, indeed, as we read them, to be often little 
more than the great traits of the old Spanish charac- 
ter, brought out by the force of poetical enthusiasm ; 


-8o that, if their nationality were taken away from 


them, they would cease to exist. This, in its turn, 
has preserved them to the present day, and will con- 
tinue to preserve them hereafter. The great Castilian 
heroes, such as the Cid, Bernardo del Carpio and 
Pelayo, are even now an essential portion of the faith 
and poetry of the common people of Spain ; and are 
still, in some degree, honored as they were honored 
in the age of the Great Captain, or, further back, in 
that of St. Ferdinand. The stories of Guarinos, too, 
and of the defeat of Roncasvalles, are still sung by 
the wayfaring muleteers, as they were when Don 
Quixote heard them in his journeying to Toboso ; and 
the showmen still rehearse the adventures of Gayferos 
and Melisendra, in the streets of Seville, as they did 
at the solitary inn of Montesinos, when he encountered 
them there. 


But it is to her drama that we must look, if we 





Congreve, Wycherley, Shadwell, from Goldoni, 

Nota, Giraud, and others, all that they have 

borrowed directly or indirectly from Spain, and 

you beggar them in respect of situation and inci- 

dent.’”’ It is idle to shut our eyes to such a broad 

fact that thus stares us in the face, and as idle to 

deny merit, and high merit too, to that which has 
won, and did so long hold, such an extensive sway. 

Whatever we may think of the moral code or the 

taste of the Spanish dramatists, we must give them 
the praise of unrivalled fertility of invention ; nor 
is this confined to their highest authors. The 
inferior writers are almost equally remarkable for 
this talent, and have exercised a similar influence ; 

and,, indeed, Schlegel remarks, ‘* what has been 
taken from the most celebrated Spanish poets, 
might be easily pointed out, but the writers of the 
second and third rank have been equally laid under 
contribution.’’ ‘Ingenious boldness,’’ he adds, 
‘* joined to easy clearness of intrigue, is so exclu- 
sively peculiar to the Spanish dramatists, that, 
whenever I find these in a work, I consider myself 
justified in suspecting a Spanish origin ;’’ and it 
has been often remarked that, corresponding to this 
active faculty in the Spanish dramatist, there is a 
similar passive and recipient one in the Spanish 
spectator and reader. ‘The most intricate plot is 
at once intelligible to him, while to a foreigner it 
would seem only an inextricable confusion ; and 
we often fancy that this is attributable in part to 
the oriental cross in the Spanish blood. Eight 
centuries of Moorish sway have left deep traces in 
the national mind as well as the language, and 
especially in its poetry, just as the old Calpe still 
wears the name of ‘‘ Tarik’s Mountain,’’ and the 
Betis yet flows past Seville as the WAd-al-Gabir, 
(Guadalquiver,) or ‘‘ the great river’’ of the Moor. 
No poetry is so like the Arabian or Persian as the 
Spanish ; we meet resemblances at every turn, and 
especially we may trace the likeness in the fond- 
ness for long and intricate story. The Arabians 
have their “ Alif Laila’ or ‘* Arabian Nights,” 
and ‘ Calila-wa-Dimna,”’ with story interwoven 
with story, like the Pilpay’s fables of our child- 
hood ; and in the same way the Shahnameh of the 
Persian rolls its length of legendary lore through 
one hundred and twenty thousand lines. The same 
peculiarity meets us in the later Hindu mind, 
(witness the ‘* Ocean of the Streams of Narrative’ 
by Somadeva Bhatta,) and it seems something 
essentially oriental, and the Spanish love of plot 
and intricate adventure always appears to us to 
point to a similar origin. 

It is not our purpose, in this article, to trace the 
history of the Spanish drama, and we would refer 
the reader for this, to Mr. ‘Ticknor’s second volume, 
or Mr. Lewes’ little work, which presents an ad- 
mirable view of the whole subject ; suffice it to say, 
that the drama in Spain, as elsewhere, owes its 
beginnings to the rude and barbarous ‘* mysteries’’ 





would trace Spain’s influence on Europe; and 
here, indeed, we may well find cause for wonder. 
Critics may differ toto celv in their various esti- 
mates of its worth according as they hold by Aris- 
totle’s unities, or stand up for the romantic school ; 


and ‘ miracle plays,”’ of the dark ages; after its 
| first escape from these, under Torres Naharro, who 
| flourished in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it languished for some time in the hands of 
Lope de Rueda and others, until, towards the end 


we may agree, or not, with Schlegel’s eulogiums | of the century, Lope de Vega arose, who, by his 


or Sismondi’s censures ; but still none can dispute 


‘genius, changed the whole style of the drama, and 


the fact, that, to use Mr. Lewes’ words, “ the | established the true Spanish style which has con- 


Spaniards have had the honor of supplying Europe 
with plots, incidents, and situations’’—** the Eu- 
ropean drama is saturated with Spanish influence. 
Take from the French, and from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and their contemporaries, from Dryden, 


\tinued ever since. To Mr. Ticknor’s volume we 
| refer for a long and interesting account of Lope de 
Vega’s literary history: of his life we cannot say 
so much, for Lope de Vega was not one of those 
whose genius, like Midas in the myth, turns all 
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that surrounds him into pure gold. No generous 
impulses, no chivalrous heart, warms the dull 
details of his years ; a gleam of domestic love and 
= seems to shine in some of his private verses, 

ut they vanish in the cold day-light of history, 
and we find that Lope was as unfaithful to his first 
wife in marriage, as he was to the memory of the 
second, the very year—perhaps the very month 
that she died, (vide Ticknor, vol. ii., p. 124.) His 
comedies seem to us to be faithful mirrors of his 
character ; they are full of action and impulse, as 
was his chequered life ; they abound with wit and 
fancy of every kind, but in vain do we look for any 
deep outburst of poetry, or listen for one of those 
condensed lines of passion, whose weight, as Aris- 
tophanes says, ‘‘ a hundred Egyptian slaves could 
not lift.” But, indeed, how could we look for such 
in an author who wrote eighteen hundred plays, 
and four hundred autos, besides several long epics, 
prose novels, &c.? Twenty-four, he himself says, 
were written in as many days, and all were proba- 
bly dashed off without any premeditation, or effort, 
or after-correction ; after this, need we wonder at 
their faults? Shall we not rather wonder that they 
are so good as they are ? 

But it is to another poet that we would now turn 
our reader’s attention, from the gay, careless Lope, 
and we at once breathe a fresher and purer air. 
Lope’s life is no less a contrast to Calderon’s than 
his works. 

Pedro Calderon de la Barca was born on the 17th 
of January, 1600, and Mr. Ticknor remarks the 
curious circumstance that, while the two masters | 
of the Spanish drama, Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
were both born at Madrid, the families of both are to 
be sought for, at an earlier period, in the same little | 
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Calderon, we are told, was remarkable for his personal 
beauty, which he long preserved by the serenity and 
cheerfulness of his spirit. The engraving * published 
soon after his death, shows at least a strongly marked 
and venerable countenance, to which, in fancy, we 
may easily add the brilliant eye and gentle voice given 
to him by his friendly eulogist, while, in its ample and 
finely turned brow, we are reminded of that with 
which we are familiar in the portraits of our own great 
dramatic poet. His character throughout seems to 
have been benevolent and kindly. In his old age, we 
learn that he used to collect his friends round him on his 
birth-days, and tell them amusing stories of his child- 
hood ; and during the whole of the active part of his 
life he enjoyed the regard of many distinguished per- 
sons of his time, who, like the Count Duke of Olivares 
and the Duke of Veraguas, seem to have been attached 
to him quite as much by the gentleness of his nature 
as by his genius and fame. 

Calderon was like Shakspeare in his grand care- 
lessness for his own works; for, except a few of 
his autos, or religious dramas, he may be said to 
have published none: those that were published 
during his lifetime, were done so surreptitiously, 
(except a few published by his brother,) and many 
spurious ones went under his name. At last, in 
1680, the Duke of Veraguas wrote to him for a list 
of his genuine works, and the old poet replied by a 
list of one hundred and eleven full-length dramas, 
and seventy sacramental autos; of these not all are 
extant, but a few others have been added, on what 
was deemed sufficient authority. We accordingly 
now possess seventy-three sacramental aufos, and 
one hundred and eight comedies; and on these, 
then, rests his fame. 

In Calderon‘s plays, as, indeed, in all the ** Te- 
atro Espanol,’’ we must not look for a‘* Hamlet”? or 


picturesque valley of Carriedo, where each pos-|‘‘ As You Like It,” or‘ Faust ;”’ far other are his 


sessed an ancestral fief. His earliest appearance creations, of a far grosser mould, and of a far lower 
in history is in 1620, when he was competitor for world. We shall never forget our first impressions 
one of the prizes of poetry at a poetical festival in| when we read our first play, warmed as we had 
honor of the beatification of Saint Isidore, at | been by Schlegel’s hyperbolical praises, and full 
Madrid.* In 1625, we hear of him in the Milan-| of gorgeous dreams of what our new world was to 
ese army, and in 1640, after he had commenced his be. At first, we confess, we were disappointed ; 
career as a poet, we find him, like a true knight,| but the disappointment did not last. If we found 
in the body of troops commanded by the Count) not that which we expected, we found that which 
Duke Olivares in person, at the time of the Catalo-| we expected not; if there was not the majestic 
nian rebellion. After his return, he speedily rose | sublimity or ‘he deep pathos which we had looked 
through royal favor, and obtained a pension of | for, there was a certain tropical splendor of color 
thirty gold crowns a month, and in 1649 he was, and luxuriance of growth which belonged to no 
employed in the arrangement of the festivities of | northern clime, and we gazed with wonder on 
the court, when the new queen, Anna Maria, of | the strange world in which we found ourselves. 
Austria, made her entrance into Madrid. In 1651| We were as Thespesius in the dream which Plu- 
he entered a religious brotherhood ; in 1663 he was/ tarch relates, when he opened his eyes in the world 
appointed chaplain of honor to the king, and priest of spirits, and saw on every side the disembodied 
of the congregation of St. Peter, and soon rose to} souls floating around him, unconscious of his pres- 
be its head—* an office of some importance, which! ence, moving by unknown impulses, and darting 
he held during the last fifteen years of his life, and | hurriedly away after unknown objects. It is this 
exercised with great gentleness and dignity.”’ He that must strike every reader of Calderon. When 
died in 1681, on the 25th of May, and was buried | we enter within the magic ring where the enchanter 
quietly, as his will directed, in the church of San} holds his sway, we find ourselves surrounded by 
Salvador, by the priests of the congregation over | characters in many respects like ourselves, but all 
which he had so long presided. In 1840 his re-| hurried onward by an irresistible impulse which we 
mains were removed to the more splendid church cannot comprehend, overpowering all the feelings 
of the Atocha, where they now rest. | which they share in common with us. This im- 
The following passage from Mr. Ticknor will pulse, which often reminds us of the Greek idea of 
tell us all that is known of Calderon himself, the| +* Mr. Ticknor mentions in a note, how little this 
**ego”’ who lived among men and passed away, of | portrait resembles the copies made by other engravers, 
which the works that we have are only the scintil-| and we may specially mention the miserable one in 
lations, not the personal reality. | on Ochoa’s ‘‘ Teatro,” vol. iii. Paris. 1833. The 
| genuine portrait may be seen in Keil’s edition, vol. 


* This little incident of his youth reminds one of | ii. Leipsic, 1823 ; and also in a little volume, con- 


the boy Sophocles dancing at the festival after the | taining three plays, published in London, by Senior, 
battle of Salamis. 1838. 














destiny, is the idea of honor, and this is the great 
law which moves the Spanish drama. By honor, 
however, we do not mean that high principle which 
some one calls the instinct of the noble soul, and 
which Rabelais established as the one clause of 
the code in his ideal abbey of Theleme, ‘ Parce- 
que gens liberes, bien nayz, bien instruictz, con- 
versans en compaignies honnestes, ont par nature 
ung instinct et aguillon, qui tousjours les poulse & 
faictz vertueux, et retire de vice, lequel ilz nom- 
moient honneur ;’’ never was there such a shadow 
of a shade as the honor which rules in Spanish 
plays. The old quarrel of the Athenian youth 
and the ass-driver, ztege orev ox:ag, was not more 
empty than many of the punctilios for which Cal- 
deron’s hidalgos storm and draw their swords, as 
if they were matters of the deepest and most last- 
ing moment. But yet this very folly of ceremonious 
honor is thoroughly Spanish, a national character- 
istic, and therefore faithfully mirrored in the na- 
tional drama. Mr. Ticknor has some remarks 
upon this subject which we must quote, as they 
seem to us to throw much light on the problem :— 


Here, therefore, we find pressed upon us the ques- 
tion, What was the origin of these extravagant ideas 
of domestic honor and domestic rights, which are 
found in the old Spanish drama, from the beginning 
of the full-length play, in Torres Naharro, and which 
ave thus exhibited in all their excess in the plays of 
Calderon? ‘The question is certainly difficult to an- 
swer, as are all like it, that depend on the origin and 
traditions of national character ; but setting aside as 
groundless the suggestion sometimes made, that the old 
Spanish ideas of domestic authority might be derived 
from the Arabs, we find that the ancient Gothic laws, 
which date back to a period long before the Moorish 
invasion, and which fully represented the national 
character till they were supplanted by the ** Partidas,”’ 
in the fourteenth century, recognized the same fear- 
fully cruel system that is found in the old drama. 
Everything relating to domestic honor was left by 
these laws, as it is by Calderon, to domestic authority. 
The father had power to put to death his wife or 
daughter, who was dishonored under his roof ; and, if 
the father were dead, the same terrible power was 
transferred to the brother, in relation to his sister, or 
even to the lover, where the offending party had been 
betrothed to him. 

No doubt these wild laws, though formally renewed 
and reénacted, as late as the reign of St. Ferdinand, 
had ceased, in the time of Calderon, to have any 
force ; and the infliction of death under circumstances 
in which they fully justified it, would then have been 
murder in Spain, as it would have been in any other 
civilized country in Christendom. But, on the other 
hand, no doubt these laws were in operation during 
many more centuries than had elapsed between their 
abrogation and the age of Calderon and Philip IV. 
The tradition of their power, therefore, was not yet 
lost on the popular character, and poetry was per- 
mitted to preserve their fearful principles long after 
their enactments had ceased to be acknowledged any- 
where else. Similar remarks may be made concern- 
ing duels ; that duels were of constant occurrence in 
Spain, in the 14th and 15th centuries, as well as 
earlier, we have abundant proof. But we know, too, 
that the last which was countenanced by royal author- 
ity, occurred in the youth of Charles V.; and there 
is no reason to suppose that private encounters were 
much more common among the cavaliers at Madrid, 
in the time of Lope de Vega and Calderon, than they 
were at London and Paris. But the traditions that 
had come down from the times when they prevailed, 
were quite sufficient for a drama which sought to ex- 


= a strong and anxious interest more than anything 
else. 
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We may add, as confirmation of the above, that 
Calderon’s heroes are sometimes sensible of the 
strange extravagance of their position. Mr. Lewes 
quotes some lines from ‘* El Pintor desu Deshonra,”’ 
illustrative of this— 








My honor stained and lost ! 

Such is the scornful tale I hear. 

My curse on him who first 

Devised stern honor’s code severe. 

A stern and tyrant soul, 

He felt not honor’s truer part ; 

But placed it in another’s power 

To force the act, and judge the heart. 
To strangers subject now, 

Its rigorous precepts fasten shame, 
Not on the guilty wronger, 

But on the wronged and injured name. 
Then is not honor now 

Become the prey of every knave? 

My curse again on him 

Who first this code of honor gave ! 


Moreover, the graciosos or clowns frequently 
| make it the subject of their jests, and these gener- 
ally express, in their rough way, the common 
sense of the matter. Thus, in the * Physician of 
his Honor,’’ a play which is the very concentra- 
tion of the awful horror of this principle of honor, 
we find the gracioso thus discoursing, when his 


master rejects the proposal of a dishonorable escape 
from prison :— 


Then must I let myself die, only for good appear- 
ance’s sake? My senor, if death were a matter which 
allowed any revoke or amends, or a something which 
gave two chances for a man, I would try the first 
chance to serve you; but do you not see that life is 
as a lottery? I enter in it, I come and take my cards, 
and lose ; and how, then, shall I recover my game? 
If I give it up for your deception, lost it is, and lost 
will it remain from this time forth, aye, and for a 
hundred years and one ! 


It is this stern principle of unbending honor 
which forms the grand peculiarity of the Spanish 
drama, and it extends its sway in every direction, 
Every cavalier is thus the knight-errant, bound to 
defend, to the death, every lady’s honor, though 
he may be an utter stranger to her; he is to be the 
jealous guardian of that of his female relations, and 
every cavalier that presumes to speak to them runs 
the risk of his vengeance; and he, in turn, risks 
his life from a jealous father or brother, whenever 
he ventures to serenade or speak to the lady he 
loves. All these obligations (often conflicting, 
as when his wounded honor fancies that his lady 
grants any favor to a rival, and forbids his asking 
any explanation of her, until he has challenged 
his unknown rival, who often turns out to be an 
unsuspecting and innocent friend) furnish matter 
for an endless variety of interesting plot and adven- 
ture, and even display of character and passion, 
such as they are. But these latter are not the 
staple of the Spanish drama; it may hurry us, 
breathless with suspense, along the mazes of its 
labyrinthine story, but we rarely find one of those 
grand, large touches which we see in Sophocles 
and Shakspeare, that arrest us in our progress, and 
chain us down before them in silence and awe. All 
is action and movement ; each busy minute hastens, 
fraught with its burden of care, and hurries by to 
give place to busy successors; and all reminds us 
that we are not in those higher circles of mind, 
where the hours are not measured by time, but by 





the dial of the soul; where the slow minutes (as 
in the opium-eater’s dreams) seem to swell into 
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years, under the mighty burden of passion, and a 
few lines, with their tremendous compression, 
contain a millennium of thought. 

We will now say a few words on the outward 
form of the Spanish dramas, and then proceed to 
give an account of Calderon himself. All Spanish 
plays (from the time of Torres Naharro) were 
composed of three acts or jornadas, and the greater 
part of the dialogue is in trochaic lines of eight 
syllables. These short lines give a graceful, easy 
appearance to a Spanish play, the effect of which 
we well remember, when we read our first. They 
are sometimes diversified by scenes in lines of 
eleven syllables, similar to those in the Italian 
ottava rima. Occasionally, we even find sonnets 
and glosas in the midst of the dialogue—a singular 
remnant of the days of the troubadours. The 
trochaics are sometimes witten in rhyme, but more 
generally in that species of blank verse called 
asonante, where the final vowels rhyme, but not 
the final consonants. 

Spanish plays have always a mixture of tragedy 
and comedy ; and, in fact, it is only the French 
school that would sever them. They run side by 
side in life, and even interchange; and may not 
even the lightest incidents glide into the gravest 
importance? Even in the old Greek tragedy we 
may find a few traces of this law of human nature ; 
the character of Hercules in the ‘ Alcestis” is 
decidedly comic ; and again, we find comedy in 
Sophocles’ ‘* Antigone,’ wherever the sentinel is 
introduced. Often, as we have read Calderon, and 
seen how the grave and the sportive succeed each 
other, or walk side by side, as Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, we have thought of those concluding 
words of Plato’s ‘‘ Symposium,” where Aristode- 
mus says, that, ‘many of the company having 
retired, he himself fell asleep, and that when he 
woke at daybreak, as the cocks crew, he saw that 
the others were either gone or asleep, but that 
Agathon, and Aristophanes, and Socrates, were 
alone awake, and drinking out of a great bowl, and 
that Socrates was talking with them. The dis- 
course itself, he said, he could not remember, for 
he was not present at its commencement, and was 
still very sleepy; but the sum of it was, that 
Socrates was compelling the others to own that it 
belonged to the same man to know how to make 
comedy and tragedy, and that he who by art was a 
tragedian, must also be a comedian.”’ 

The great characteristics of Calderon himself are 
wonderful invention in the story, and a wild profu- 
sion of imagery in the poetry. Mythology and 
similes are poured out odw 9vdax in utter disre- 
gard of Corinna’s warning to Pindar, and all things 
come forth together, with a sad want of discrimi- 
nation between the gold and the tinsel. His char- 
acters continually burst out into long speeches, full 
of imagery and fancy, but these often mar, and 
sometimes completely smother, the dramatic passion. 
His plays, indeed, must be viewed from a peculiar 
— of view, if we would wish to enter into them 

ully. We must throw aside all our prejudgments 
and critical rules, and be prepared to see every 
principle of art recklessly violated. All chronolo- 
gy and geography are set at defiance ; Shakspeare’s 
seacoast of Bohemia and lions in Ardennes are 
nothing to Calderon’s wild mistakes ; but we be- 
lieve this was really intended by the author. We 
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ters are actuated, are imaginary; and it is only 
fitting that that should be a world of fiction, in 
which his fictions move. 

It is this, indeed, which we claim for Calderon ; 
a wild and grand tone of fiction pervades his poetry, 
and lifts up all its incidents and details into a high 
atmosphere of lyric excitement. If we judge of 
him by our colder northern temperaments, we shall 
infallibly mistake him; for it was hot southern 
blood that raced through his veins, and all his 
creations have the southern glow. It is under this 
aspect that we would view the very long speeches 
which he not unfrequently throws into the mouths 
of his characters, and which seem to an English 
reader, too often, only ‘* passion torn to rags’’—we 
must let ourselves, as it were, share the enthusiasm 
of the poet, and be whirled away into the higher 
element in which he moves. ‘The fantastic princi- 
ple of honor which pervades his dramatic world, 
we feel to be a grand principle, albeit it is often 
misdirected ; it has the elements of self-denial and 
danger in it, and there is beauty to an extent 
wherever these are; and it is this which, in our 
judgment, sets the drama of Spain on aso much 
higher pinnacle than that of France; there is 
something mean and poor in the courtesies and 
politeness of the latter which is essentially unhe- 
roic. Calderon makes his Romans Spaniards, as 
Racine makes his French gentlemen of the time of 
Louis XIV., and both, therefore, are equally defi- 
cient in artistic propriety; but herein lies the 
essential difference—the French courtier was a 
nonentity, unbearable anywhere, and most of all 
when he aped the air of a Roman; the fierce 
Spaniard of Calderon is that strange medley of 
barbarian strength and weakness, which, however 
un-Roman, always affords material for poetry. 

One great characteristic of Calderon is the pro- 
fuseness of his imagery—here he reminds us more 
of Ovid than of any other poet; there is the same 
careless profusion, but with even more grace of 
manner—for Calderon’s language is the very per- 
fection of Spanish, and in no other’s hands does it 
approach his excellence, combining as he does 
nearly all the richness of the Italian with the 
strength of the Latin. He abounds with beautiful, 
and often original similes ; but that in which he 
most excels, is clothing commoner images in newer 
and Jovelier forms. Here his words, indeed, like 
Nestor’s, flow sweeter than honey; and some of 
his lines have often seemed to us to give the ear 
and mind alike a full sense of completeness and 
satisfaction. 





Exectro-macnetic Crocxs.—This discovery has 
been patented at Berlin by M. Siemens, lieutenant 
of engineers, who has associated himself with the 
astronomical watchmaker M. Tiede for that pur- 
pose. As there exist already at Berlin electro- 
telegraphic wires for signalizing fires, the same 
apparatus will also be used for the clocks. There 
will be established several leading clocks in the 
different parts of the town, which, being connected 
with the wires, will indicate the time on simple 
dials. The cost of such a clock and wires will be 


twenty-eight thalers, the subsequent yearly expense 
only four thalers. Such apparatus can be applied 
at any private house, and an additional advantage 
would be, that all these watches would keep an 





have seen that the principles by which his charac- 


uniform and exact time.—Atheneum, 
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From the Morning Chronicle, 27th and 28th June. 
CONNELLY US. CONNELLY. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
[Present the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the Judge of 

the Admiralty Court, the Right Hon. Thomas Pemberton 

Leigh, and the Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan.) 

Dr. Addams and Mr. Roundell Palmer —— 
for the appellant, and Dr. Bayford and Dr. Philli- 
more for the respondent. 

This was an appeal from the rejection of an 
allegation in a cause of restitution of conjugal 
rights, promoted by the respondent, the Rev. Pierce 
Connelly, clerk, against his wife, Cornelia Augusta 
Connelly, the appellant. The libel pleaded by the 
husband stated that the parties were married on the 
Ist of December, 1831, at Philadelphia, in Amer- 
ica, at the house of Lewis Duval, Esq., according 
to the rites and ceremonies of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the same being identical with the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church of England, by 
the Bishop of Pennsylvania, who was duly conse- 
crated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. After 
the marriage, the husband, being a priest in holy 
orders of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States, was appointed rector of the church 
at Natchez, in the State of Mississippi, and they 
lived and resided at that place until the year 1835, 
when they went to Rome, where they lived as man 
and wife until the year 1846, having had five chil- 
dren, three of whom were alive. That in the 
month of September, 1846, they came over to Eng- 
land, where they have resided ever since. But 
then, in September, 1847, the appellant, not having 
the fear of God before her eyes, and being unmind- 


- ful of the conjugal vow, without any lawful reason, 


withdrew herself from bed, board, and mutual co- 
habitation with her husband, and that she refused 
to return and cohabit with him, and to render him 
conjugal rights. To this libel, put in by Mr. Con- 
nelly, his wife, the appellant, set forth an allegation 
in answer thereto, which contained twenty-one ar- 
ticles, and which stated that in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1835, she and her husband had been disposed 
to become Roman Catholics, and that he being 
desirous of considering the points in controversy 
between the two churches, with such aids and 
assistance as they could procure at Rome, they 
went to New Orleans to embark for Europe, at 
which place she, the appellant, with the consent of 
her husband, abjured the Protestant faith; they 
then proceeded to Rome, where they arrived in 
December, and on Palm Sunday, in the year 1835, 
the respondent was likewise received into the 
Church of Rome. In January, 1838, they returned 
to America, and settled at Grand Coteau, in the 
State of Louisiana, where they resided till 1842. 
That in October, 1840, whilst resident at Grand 
Coteau, the respondent proposed to his wife that 
thenceforth they should live in constant and perfect 
chastity, abstaining from sexual intercourse, in 
order to the more fully devoting themselves mutu- 
ally to the service of God, and with a special view 
to the respondent's declared wish and intention to 
take orders in the holy Roman Catholic Church— 
that she agreed to the proposition, and in pursuance 
of such verbal agreement they had steadfastly 
maintained the same ever since; and in further- 
ance of their object, the respondent placed the ap- 
patent, in May, 1842, in the Convent of the Sacred 

eart, at Grand Coteau, and then left America for 

me, in order to make arrangements which were 
requisite to be made prior to his being admitted as 
an ecclesiastic in the Church of Rome. In July, 


1843, the respondent returned to Philadelphia, near 
which city the convent was situated, and in July, 
1843, they proceeded to Rome, where they arrived 
on the 7th of December following, and where the 
lived in a state of chastity, the object of their visit 
being to obtain a formal decree tantamount to, or in 
effect being, a sentence of separation from each 
other, which was necessary in order that he might 
take orders in the Roman Catholic Church, and that 
she might become a nun. They accordingly pre- 
sented a petition embodying the requisite state- 
ments to Pope Gregory XVI., which was referred 
by him to the Cardinal Vicar-general and Judge 
Ordinary of Rome, who, after duly examining the 
facts of the case, pronounced in effect a sentence of 
separation, which was as follows :— 


In the name of God, amen. His Holiness our Sov- 
ereign Lord, Pope Gregory the Sixteenth, having 
been pleased to assent to and approve of the applica- 
tion made by the married parties, Peter Connelly, son 
of the late Henry and of the living Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pierce, a native of Philadelphia, who has entered the 
bosom of the holy Catholic Church, after having ab- 
jured the errors of the heretical Episcopalians in the 
year 1836, here in Rome, as well as that made by the 
same writing on behalf of his wife, Cornelia Pico, 
daughter of the late Raphael and of the late Maria 
Suopp, also of Philadelphia, the which married parties 
have determined to live in perfect chastity, after ma- 
ture deliberation, and in pursuance of the counsels of . 
most respectable ecclesiastics, and are now steadfast 
in their intention of carrying their resolution into 
effect—that is to say, the former, Mr. Peter Connelly, 
to enter into the Institute of the Society of Jesus, 
having been already accepted by the Very Rev. 
Father the Superior-general of the society, and to 
devote himself wholly to the ecclesiastical state, and 
to be promoted to holy orders, and the latter, Mrs. 
Cornelia, to embrace the Institute of the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart, having been already accepted by the 
community of the Holy Trinity of Monti, in order to live 
in constant and perpetual chastity, having provided 
for the future education and subsistence of three chil- 
dren, Mercer, Adelina Maria, and Peter Francis, his 
Holiness himself in the audience of the 16th of March 
last committed all the necessary and suitable faculties 
to his Eminence the Most Reverend Cardinal Constan- 
tino Patrizi, his Vicar-general, to the intent that, on 
observing the required formalities, the wishes of both 
petitioners may be complied with. His most reverend 
eminence therefore, by virtue of the aforesaid apostol- 
ical faculties, being desirous that the pious wish of 
the two said married parties may be accomplished, 
has, by a special act, registered in the archives of the 
Secretariate of the Vicariate, on the 1st day of April, 
deputed me, the undersigned, promoter fiscal of the 
said tribunal, for the purpose of receiving from the 
aforesaid married parties, Peter Connelly and Corne- 
lia Pico, the necessary and proper mutual consent, in 
conformity with the sacred canons, by which they may 
freely consent, each for his or her part, to allow of the 
fulfilment of the abovementioned determination to live 
perpetually in a state of perfect chastity. Mr. Peter 
Connelly and Mrs. Cornelia Pico having therefore ap- 
peared before me at their present residence, situated in 
the Via di Ripetta, at the civic number 115, on the first 
floor, I interrogated them as to whether they are now 
steadfast and constant in the determination expressed 
and humbly represented to the Holy Father, and they 
having replied in the affirmative, I further interro- 
gated them as to whether they were or are induced by 
any worldly respect to carry out the aforesaid determi- 
nation, to which they replied that no worldly con- 
sideration had induced or does induce them thereto, 
but solely the Divine inspiration and the desire of 
greater perfection. These protestations premised, I 








called upon Mrs. Cornelia Pico, the wife of Mr. Peter 
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Connelly, freely to give her consent to her husband, 
Mr. Peter, and to permit him to enter the Institute of 
the society, to live perpetually in perfect chastity, and 
to be promoted to holy orders as far as to the priest- 
hood; whereupon she gave her full consent thereto. 
Mr. Peter Connelly, the husband of Mrs. Cornelia 
Pico, being thereupon called upon to permit her to 
enter the Institute of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, 
to live perpetually in perfect chastity, he likewise 
gave his full consent thereto. Their mutual consent 
having been pronounced as above to be ratified within 
the term of one year, or even sooner, with the requi- 
site special apostolical faculties, both the married 
parties were called upon to sign the present act, to- 
gether with two witnesses who are present, namely, 
the Reverend Don Giuseppe Boccacani, priest of the 
diocese of Narni, son of Mr. Constantino and of Mrs. 
Maria Ventura, domiciled in the incumbency of St. 
Roque, at Rome, and of Mr. Robert Berkeley, of 
Spetchley, in Worcestershire, in England, son of Mr. 
Robert and Mrs. Henrietta Benfield, domiciled in the 
same parish—An act done as above, this 1st day of 
April, 1814. I, Peter Connelly, give consent as above; 
I, Cornelia Connelly, give consent as above; I, Giu- 
seppe Boccacani was witness to the said consent; I, 
Robert Berkeley, was witness to the said consent; 
Francesco Anivitti, Canon Promoter Fiscal, delegated 
as aforesaid. 


This decree having been pronounced, the respond- 
ent placed his wife in the convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Trinita dei Monti, at Rome, on the 8th of 
April, 1844; on the 9th he entered himself in the 
Colleges di Nobili, and the next day he received 
the first clerical tonsure, and assumed the ecclesi- 
astical dress. In June, 1845, the respondent being 
about to take orders in the Roman Catholic Church, 
it was necessary that the appellant should bind 
himself by a solemn vow of perpetual chastity, and 
although she warned him of the difficulties and 
trials of the state into which he was about to enter, 
and offered to release him from all such difficulties 
and trials by returning to their previous mode of 
life, the respondent persisted in his intention, and 
accordingly the appellant signed a written vow of 
perpetual chastity, which was likewise signed by 
the respondent, and was as follows :— 


Almighty and eternal God, I, Cornelia, the lawful 
wife of Peter Connelly, trusting in thine infinite 
goodness and mercy, and animated with a desire of 
serving thee more perfectly, with the consent of my 
husband, who intends shortly to take holy orders, do 
make to thy Divine Majesty a vow of perpetual chas- 
tity, at the hands of the Rev. Father Jean Louis 
Rozaven, of the Society of Jesus, delegated for that 

urpose by his eminence the Cardinal Vicar of his 

oliness for the city of Rome, supplicating thy Divine 
goodness, by the precious blood of Jesus Christ, to be 
pleased to accept this offering of thy unworthy crea- 
ture, as a sweet-smelling savor, and that as thou hast 
given me the desire and the power to make this offer- 
ing unto thee, so thou wouldst also grant me abundant 
grace to fulfil the same.—Rome, at the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus of the Trinity of the Mount, 18th June, 1845. 


This vow having been taken, the respondent re- 
ceived sub-deacon’s orders on the 22d of June, 
deacon’s orders on the 29th, and on the 16th of 


July was made a priest. In May, 1846, the re- 
spondent left Rome for England, where he became 
private chaplain to the Earl of Shrewsbury ; and in 
April, in the same year, the appellant proceeded to 
Paris, and from thence to Derby, in England, where 
she founded a community of religious women, 
under the title of ‘* The Congregation of the Holy 
Child Jesus,” of which she is now the Superioress, 
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and which she governed by rules which had been 
submitted to, and sanctioned by competent ecclesi- 
astical authority before she quitted Rome. The 
community had since removed from Derby to Hast- 
ings. On the 2ist day of December, 1847, the 
appellant took the necessary vows of poverty and 
obedience, at the same time renewing her former 
vow of perpetual chastity; the Roman Catholic 
Ordinary being present. The vow of poverty and 
obedience was as fullows :— 


Almighty and everlasting God, I, Cornelia Connelly, 


| being most unworthy of thy Divine regard, but con- 


fiding nevertheless in thy infinite pity and mercy, and 
moved by the desire of serving thee, vow in the pres- 
ence of the most blessed Virgin Mary, and of all the 
heavenly court, to thy Divine Majesty, poverty and 
obedience (renewing also my vow of chastity formerly 
made) in the Congregation of the Holy Child Jesus; 
and I promise to enter it, to live and die in it, intend- 
ing to do all things according to the constitutions of 
this congregation. And this vowI make in the pres- 
ence and under the sanction of the Right Rev. N. 
Wiseman, bishop of Melipotamus, coadjutor of the 
Right Reverend the Vicar Apostolic of the central 
district, as Ordinary for the time being of this house 
and community. 

CornetiA ConNeELLy, 

Nicuoxas, Bishop of Melipotamus, 

Ste. AsperTI SAMUELE. 

Dec. 21, Feast of St. Thomas, 1847. 


The respondent having, in the month of April, 
1847, been anxious that his wife (the appellant) 
should take the vows of poverty and obedience 
without delay, later in the year dissented from her 
doing so, on the ground that he was responsible for 
her debts, and drew up a protest, which was sent 
to Dr. Asperti, the spiritual director of the com- 
munity where the appellant was; but subsequently, 
having discussed the matter with the doctor, he 
withdrew his protest. In January, 1848, the re- 
spondent went to Rome, but returned in the month 
of May, and in the beginning of June presented 
himself at the convent at Derby, and desired to have 
an interview with his wife. She had removed to 
Hastings, but no preventive to an interview was 
interposed save by the appellant herself, who de- 
clined to see him, and communicated her wishes 
through the medium of Dr. Asperti; and subse- 
quently the respondent wrote to Dr. Asperti the 
following letter :— 


Alton Towers, June 5, 1848, 
Very pear Don Samvete,—I thank you from my 
heart for your kind note and its affectionate sympathy. 
I humbly beg your pardon for the scandal I must 
have given you in a moment of weakness, at a blow 
falling on me I never had expected, and was wholly 
unprepared for. I shall be obliged to you to thank 
the reverend mother for the letter she was good enough 
to send me from my little boy, the first [ have seen 
for more than five months. I return it to her, in case 
she should wish to keep it. Ever, dearest Don Samu- 
ele, in the bonds of our Lord, your faithful and affoc- 
tionate Prerce CONNELLY. 
Don Samuele Asperti, D. D. 


The allegation then stated that notwithstanding 
the premises, the appellant was served at Hastings 
on the 25th of January, 1849, with a decree, by 
letters of request in a suit for restitution of conju- 
gal rights at the promotion of the respondent, and 
then alleged that the following were the rules of 
the Roman Catholic Church applicable to the ques- 
tion at issue between the parties in this cause, de- 
rived from and regulated by written laws or canons 
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in that behalf, and of which the principal are to be 
found in the Decretals, liber 3, titulus 32, De Con- 
versione Conjugatorum, to wit :— 
First, that a husband and wife, post matrimonium 
consummatum, may lawfully separate by mutual con- 
sent, in order that they may enter into religion sev- 
erally, to wit, by the husband taking holy orders, and 
the wife making a vow of perpetual chastity, and 
entering a religious house, or there being professed 
and taking the veil. Second, that a separation founded 
on such mutual consent, and for such purpose as 
aforesaid, ever after such orders have been taken and 
such vow or profession made, though not annulling 
such matrimonium consummatum, debars the parties 
**in perpetuum ab omni usu ejusdem,’’ and from that 
time forth ‘‘alter alterum repetere non _potest.’’ 
Third, that a separation of husband and wife by mu- 
tual consent for such views and objects as aforesaid, 
must be approved of and allowed by the Pope, upon 
the petition of the parties, and his rescript of such 
approval and allowance upon the religious profession 
of the husband and wife severally, or the ordination 
of the husband, and. the vow or religious profession 
of the wife as aforesaid, has all the force of a judicial 
sentence, such rescript being deemed a conditional 
sentence from the time of its issue, but having its full 
force and vigor from the moment that the conditions 
mentioned or referred to in the rescript have been 
fulfilled. And so much was and is well known to the 
judges and advocates presiding or practising in Ro- 
man Catholic Ecclesiastical Courts, and others of 
reputation for their skill and knowledge of the law as 
there administered, and is also laid down by divers 
authors of eminence and authority on that subject. 
This allegation having been brought in, was op- 
posed by the respondent, and after argument before 
the learned judge of the Court of Arches, it was 
rejected by him, he being of opinion that the cir- 
cumstances pleaded in the allegation would not be 
a bar to the sentence prayed, even if they were 
established in evidence. Against this decision 
Mrs. Connelly appealed to the Privy Council. 
The arguments of counsel were not concluded 
when the court adjourned. 
28th June. 
The arguments in this case were resumed to-day. 
Dr. Addams appeared for the appellant, Mrs. 
Connelly, to resist the enforcement of the prayer 
of Mr. Connelly for the restoration of conjugal 
rights. The allegation of the wife would, if proved 
in evidence, be answer to this suit, such as their 
lordships would think sufficient. The question in 
this cause was, whether the facts set forth in the 
allegation constituted a good defence and a legal 
bar to the suit? The separation between the ap- 
pellant and respondent was good and valid, and 
pronounced by competent authority, and as such 
should be respected and regarded in all countries. 
The reseript of the Pope was not actually in the 
form of a deeree of separation in the courts of this 
country, but it was equivalent to it, and it was to 
all intents a sentence of separation, and not a mere 
dispensation of the necessity of obtaining letters 
dismissory from the Bishop of Philadelphia, as had 
been alleged in the court below. At the time the 
rescript was made, the former making it had quite 
as much right to decide on the matter as the Court 
of Arches had at the time when this suit was insti- 
tuted. The vow of chastity and the taking of the 
orders of priesthood were in conformity with the 
rescript, and rendered it complete. The judge of 
the court below said, in his judgment, that if there 
had been a sentence of separation at Rome, it would 
be entitled to great respect here, and he contended 
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stance. It would be a case of atrocious cruelty to 
compel this lady to return and cohabit with her 
husband after she had solemnly entered into sacred 
vows of chastity, not only as her own wish, but 
with the perfect concurrence and sanction of her 
husband. 

Mr. Roundell Palmer, on the same side, con- 
tended that this case involved the most important 
principles that could be brought before a court. 
With respect to the foreign Jaw, the judge had gone 
upon a dictum of Lord Stowell, in the case of Sinclair 
v. Sinclair, 1 Haggard’s Consistory Reports, 297. 
Lord Stowell there said: ‘* Something has been said 
on the doctrine of law regarding foreign judgments ; 
and, undoubtedly, a sentence of separation, in a 
proper court, for adultery, would be entitled to 
credit and attention in this court; but I think the 
conclusion is carried too far, when it is said that a 
sentence of nullity of marriage is necessarily and 
universally binding on other countries. Adultery 
and its proofs are nearly the same in all countries. 
The validity of marriage, however, must depend in 
a great degree on the local regulations of the coun- 
try where it is celebrated. A sentence of nullity 
of marriage, therefore, in the country where it was 
solemnized, would carry with it a great authority 
in this country ; but I am not prepared to say that 
a judgment of a third country on the validity of a 
marriage not within its territories nor had between 
subjects of that country, would be universally bind- 
ing.”’ And he then rejected the allegation of the 
appellant on his own construction of the foreign 
law. It was proposed to prove the rules and Jaws 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which had a bear- 
ing on the point in issue, by means of judges and 
advocates presiding and practising in the Roman 
ecclesiastical courts. He contended that was the 
proper mode of proving them. ‘The separation in 
Rome was granted on condition that a vow of chas- 
tity should be taken, which was done, and as the 
parties were residing in Rome at the time, the sep- 
aration was equivalent to a divorce a mensé et thoro. 
But the matrimonial status was left as it was be- 
fore—Mrs. Connelly, however, having the power 
to refuse to cohabit. There is a great difference 
between a divorce and a separation. A separation 
affects the mere claim to a personal right, while the 
former went to the very framework of society, and 
might affect the legitimacy of children, as well as 
be the cause of many other very disastrous results. 
As to the law of domicile—what was the domicile 
of Mr. and Mrs. Connelly? Her husband was born 
in Pennsylvania, in the United States. There 
were many states in America, and the domicile 
might be in either, and the Jaw of marriage and 
divorcee varied in each. Then he became domi- 
ciled at Natchez, in Mississippi, and afterwards in 
Rome, where he remained more than two years, 
and was subject to its laws when this separation was 
made. The foreign law only could decide whether 
the husband had the right to the restitution of his 
conjugal rights, and this would be so if they refer- 
red to the American domicile. It was with the 
husband’s knowledge, and even at his request, that 
his wife took the vow of chastity, which is set out in 
these proceedings ; and it would not be right that 
this court should, by its decision, aid him in compel- 
ling his wife to violate her conscience and break 
her vow. If they grant him restitution of conjugal 


rights, they do so, for that restitution signifies more 
than the mere returning to live under the same roof 





that there was such a sentence in the present in- 





with him. The court will not aid him in his _peti- 
tion at the expense of his wife’s conscience. 
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Dr. Bayford, who appeared for the respondent,|the deed of separation. I apprehend that that 
and in support of the suit, contended that the gen-| instrument does not affect the question of domicile 
eral law of the country being that married persons | at all. The husband and wife cannot, by any 
should live together, and that nothing but adultery | agreement between themselves, vary the law as to 
and cruelty justified their separation by the court, ‘domicile. It is a legal consequence of the marriage 
it would be something very extraordinary to cause! tie. And, after all, what is the separation? My 
the court to travel out of that general law. So! noble and learned friend very correctly, according 
long as the marriage subsisted, the domicile of the to my view of the subject, stated that, as far as 
husband was that of the wife also; and in the alle- relates to the separation between the parties, it 
gation sought to be put in, there was not one word is nothing more than a mere permission to Lady 
to show where the domicile of the husband was at; Warrender to live separate; it has no binding 
any one time of his life,except in America. Then | operation. The only things binding in this deed 
there should be something i in the allegation to show | | are those clauses which relate to pecuniary engage- 
what the law was at the place of domicile. A good! ments. She may sue him, or he may sue her, 
deal had been said about the violation of vows | notwithstanding the agreement, for a restitution of 
which had been made by the wife; but he con- | conjugal rights. A pledge not to institute such a 
tended that a court here, ina ae concerning | | suit is no legal bar to the right to institute it, and 
marriage, would take no notice of such private vows | an agreement such as this is nothing more than 
or agreements. The sentence of the Heclesiastical | a permission to the wife to reside where she may 
court, however, did not necessarily involve the | think proper; but this does not alter her legal dom- 
breaking of those vows. The court here will not | icile, though her actual residence be changed ; her 
take cognizance of the rules of the Roman Catholic legal domicile remains precisely as it was.”’? So 
Church. In cases where a deed of separation had | again it is said by Lord Stowell, in the case of 
been entered into, there was nothing to prevent the | Sinclair v. Sinclair, (1 Consistory Reports, 279,) 
court from bringing the parties together again, and | Adultery and its proofs are nearly the same in 
= we in the present instance was nothing | all countries. The validity of marriage, however, 

If, however, their lordships admitted these | must depend in a great degree on the local regula- 
Shenton he trusted that they would order them | tions of the country where it is celebrated. A 
to be reformed to a very considerable extent. sentence of nullity of marriage, therefore, in the 

Dr. R. Phillimore, on the same side, said the | country where it was solemnized, would carry with 
domicile of the parties, at the time they were mar- li it great authority in this country. But 1 am not 


ried, was in America. Much had been said about | prepared to say that a judgment of a third count 

conscience in this case, and of the vow taken before | | on the validity of a marriage not within its terri- 
Heaven; but it should be remembered that this | tories, nor had between subjects of that country, 
lady and gentleman had been married according to | would be universally binding. For instance, the 
the solemn service of the Church of England, and | marriage alleged by the husband is a French 
in the words of that service had pledged themselves | marriage. A French judgment upon it would have 


never to depart from each other during their lives. | been of considerable weight; but it does not fol- 
That vow was broken without violation to con-| low that the judgment of a court at Brussels on a 
science, and they could hardly talk now of conscience | marriage in France would have the same authority, 
in the way they did. There was nothing to show | much less on a marriage celebrated here in Eng- 
that they ever had been domiciled in Rome, for} land.” It was pleaded that this was only a sen- 
they only went there for a temporary and particular tence of separation, and not one of divorce. If that 
purpose. The sentence which was here set up| were so, the denial of the conjugal rights by this 
was not the sentence of a court; it depended upon | court would make it to all intents and purposes a 
rules that might be varied at any moment, and did | sentence of divorce. Before the Reformation, the 
not amount therefore to a sentence. The Pope had | law was, that if the wife had taken vows of chas- 
the power of dispensing with it, and it is therefore | tity she could not marry afierwards, for it would 
not a good and valid sentence of a court, and was} be a null marriage. Suppose she had in the pres- 
one which this country will not recognize. Story,|ent case gone to Rome before her marriage and 
on the Conflict of Laws, p. 162, says, ‘‘ The rule | taken vows, would this marriage have been void? 
of Hubeeus is correct, that no nation is under any | The sentence was, therefore, nothing more than a 
obligation to give effect to the laws of any other| mere registered agreement between the parties. 
nation which are prejudicial to itself or to its own | This plea is contrary to public policy, and as such 
citizens ; that in all cases every nation must judge |is not admissible, as appears from the passage in 
for itself what foreign laws are so prejudicial or | Story’s Conflict of Laws, 162. There was much 
not; and that, in cases not so prejudicial, a spirit | bearing on this point also in pages 214, 256, 787, 
of comity and a sense of mutual utility ought to| 788. There was also a decision to the same effect 
induce every nation to allow full force and effect to| in the Year Books of Henry VI., vol. vii. The 
the laws of every other nation.’”” The learned | tenor of the Emancipation Act, of the 3d and 4th 
counsel also referred to pages 171, 172, 281, and| Wm. IV., 7th and 8th Vic. c. 101, and 9th and 
282. In Evans v. Evans, 1 Consistory Reports,| 10th Vic. c. 59, were only to give the Roman 
35, Lord Stowell said—* The humanity of the | Catholics the same privileges as other Protestant 
court has been loudly and repeatedly invoked. | dissenters. He, therefore, submitted that their 
Humanity is the second virtue of courts, but un-|lordships must reject the allegation, and say that 
doubtedly the first is justice. The law has said | this rescript is no sufficient sentence of a corpe- 
that married persons shall not be legally separated | tent court, but only a voluntary agreement. He 
upon the mere disinclination of one or the other | also submitted that they must decide that the par- 
to cohabit together.”” Why should not this rule | ties were not domiciled at Rome. If this plea was 
have force in the present case? In Warrender v. | admitted, it would be to admit it as a bar to the 
Warrender, 9 Bligh’s Reports, new series, 144, | suit, at variance to the law and policy of the coun- 
Lord Lyndhurst said—* But reliance is placed on | try. He concluded by warning their lordships that 
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this case was only the beginning of a series which 
would arise from the present disturbed state of 
religion. The next step would be to call on the 
courts to interfere where only one of the parties 
had taken vows—or why should not administration 
be asked for the next of kin to one civilly dead? 
He trusted, therefore, their lordships would take 
their stand on the international law of this country, 
and say, we grant you the jus gentium, but nothing 
more. 

At the conclusion of the argument of the learned 
counsel fur the respondent, their lordships ordered 
the court to be cleared, and on counsel being 
readmitted, the Judge of the Admiralty Court 
said that their lordships were of opinion that leave 
should be given to Mrs. Connelly to amend her 
allegation, fur the purpose of obtaining other in- 
formation, mure particularly on two points :—Ist. 
As to what the law of Pennsylvania would have 
directed had the cause been brought in the courts 
of that country ; and, 2dly, where the domicile of 
the parties was at the time of the transactions 
which took place at Rome. Their lordships inti- 
mated no opinion whatever on the merits of the 
case, but on the allegation being amended on the 
two points mentioned, it would be admitted, and 
the cause be remitted to the Arches Court. 





AMERICAN IMPLEMENTS. 


To the Editor of the Times: 


Sin,—I have noticed in your paper from time to 
time several unfavorable allusions to the American 
agricultural implements in the Great Exhibition. 
Their lightness and simplicity of construction seem to 
be taken as prima facie evidence of entire worthless- 
ness. Now, sir, in America—I mean the United 
States—the great object aimed at in agricultural 
mechanism of all sorts is lightness and simplicity, as 
far as may be compatible with the requisite strength 
and reasonable durability. The plough seems to 
attract more attention than other articles; and I 
must admit that to persons accustomed to ponderous 
iron ploughs, fourteen or fifteen feet long, our light, 
short, wooden ones, such as a man could almost carry 
in his hand, seem more of a toy or a curiosity than an 
actual, thorough plough. But appearances are not 
always to be relied upon. Good ploughing is done 
with our ploughs—as good in all respects as by any 
in the world. We have in America not a few of the 
best English and Scotch farmers. They have brought 
out their favorite instruments, believing the light 
American ploughs to be unfit for good work, but a 
very short experience opens their eyes, and they soon 
abandon their heavy ploughs. 

There can be no doubt whatever but that with our 
best ploughs, either common or subsoil, two horses 
can do as much work as three or four of equal strength 
with the English. I have seen at no great distance 
from* London four horses at tandem attached to a 
plough, and doing two horses’ work at the slowest 
pace [ have ever seen field labor performed. Noman 
could at this day sustain himself at farming in such a 
manner in any part of the world. 

Our carts, wagons, cultivators (horse-hoes), our 
pleasure carriages, are all light, and the more we can 
combine lightness with other requisite properties the 
better. Our implements are cheap, too. The cost of 
a set of English farm implements would buy a farm, 
and a good one, in America. The thousands of poor 
immigrants who go there from this country find a 
great advantage in cheap and simple implements, and 
80 we all do. There are two or three good models of 
farm carts in the Exhibition, but generally a single 








wheel is heavier than the whole cart ought to be, and 
in almost all cases the empty cart is as heavy as our 
cart loaded. And only imagine cart-wheels alone 
costing nine or ten pounds! These of course are 
extra articles, but they show to what extremes of cost 
matters of this sort are carried here. The practical 
portion of the English agriculturists feel these things, 
and complain of them, and complain of the so-called 
improvements that are every year presented, being 
only an additional cost in purchase, and difficulty in 
understanding and working them. 

The English farm-laborer is an illustration of that 
general taste for heavy elaborate articles. Look at 
his shoes ; they weigh—I know nct how much, but 
certainly they have wrought iron nails enough in 
them to almost make a set of shoes for a horse. 

See their frocks also; what superfluous stitching 
and sewing—enough thread and labor expended to 
buy, out and out, a more becoming garment. Look 
at their slow and awkward movements; they lift 
their feet as though a fifty-pound weight were attached 
to each. This is all owing to wearing such heavy 
apparel, and using such ponderous implements. There 
are difierences between the climates, and other circum- 
stances, of England and America, that render the 
same implements, in many cases, unsuitable, but this 
I will not trouble you with now. 

Ax AmERicax. 





MEXICO. 


Tr is known that Mexico is perishing of ° 
She has been rubbed in every way by A ga 
who have alienated her property, and made away 
with her resources, and covered her—buried her 
alive as it were—under a mountain of publie debt, 
of which she possesses no means of paying the 
interest, not even, perhaps, the tithe of the interest, 
Her income, it is now clear enough, is insufficient 
to meet even the ordinary expenses of government ; 
and universal destitution pervades every department 
of official employment, ; the highest down to 
the lowest servant of the state. Congress was called 
upon to consider this lamentable state of things 
—to remedy the evil—to avert the danger—to save 
the republic which, notwithstanding the crisis of 
affairs, might be readily done—nothing more being 
required than a resort to taxation—judicious, equi- 
table, severe taxation—with a rigid system of ac- 
countability and retrenchment in expenditures—to 
provide a radical cure for the disease. Various 
plans were, in fact, proposed. The house had one ; 
the senate had another; one of the two—a natural 
enough scheme for Mexico—being a project to arm 
President Arista with dictatorial powers, leaving 
to him the responsibility and labor of managing 
the difficulty the best way he could. 

Congress, however, troubled itself with neither 
plan. Dismissing the consideration of all disagree- 
able matters of finance, government, bankruptcy, 
and beggary, the national distress, the coming ruin 
and threatened dissolution of the republic, it con- 
tented itself with rejecting the Tehuantepec treaty 
and annulling the grant under which American cit- 
izens have commerced a great enterprise there— 
whereby it has invited trouble with the U. States ; 
and having performed this great feat, and voted 
down the several schemes for raising money, it 
suddenly adjourned, upon the 23d ult., leaving the 
government to shift for itself—to expire, quietly in 
obedience to law, or to save itself and the state, if 
it choose to do, or is able tov do so, by violent 
means, contrary to law. Did ever republican leg- 





islators, the rulers and guardians of a state, more 
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deliberately and stolidly desert their posts and their 
charge, abandoning their country, their liberties, 
their own interests to destruction ? 

No wonder the Mexican papers pronounce this 
adjournment ‘‘ one of the most unheard-of acts in 
the history of their congresses,’’ by which the na- 
tion is left ‘* exposed to the fate of perishing from 
a total want of resources.”” No wonder that Pres- 
ident Arista, while professing to regard the delin- 
quency of congress as a thing designed mainly to 
break down his administration, yet rebuking it as 
‘*a violation of the constitution,” and an attempt 
‘*to bring ridicule on republican institutions,” de- 
clares it as his “ firm determination” that ‘‘ a just 
punishment”’ shall follow this act, and that the 
government shall be sustained in spite of it—al- 
though this is not precisely the language he uses. 
It is manifest that Arista is deeply incensed ; al- 
though a portion of his indignation would seem to 
arise from personal pique at the failure of congress 
to arm him with dictatorial power. Be this as it 
may, his situation and his words would both seem 
to justify the expectation that he will assume the 
powers denied to him, taking the most direct and 
summary measures to keep the republic alive—and 
very probably, as much at the expense and cost of 
the recreant legislators as possible. This is the 
Mexican way of doing things, and congress has 
rendered it necessary. Arista, however, is neither 
popular nor an influential leader. He wants great- 
ness of resolution and comprehensiveness of views. 
He may raise a storm, but has not the strength to 
control or direct it. The prospect is that his ef- 
forts, if he attempt anything, will only lead from 
bad to worse—from confusion to strife, from civil 
war to anarchy ; a few years more of which now 
must seal the fate of poor Mexico forever.—Phil- 
adelphia North American. 


The above is indeed a faithful and startling picture 
of the present condition of Mexico as a republic, 
the very worst feature of which is the indifference 
manifested by her national legislature. Years of 
misrule may involve any state, republic or kingdom, 
in grave, social, political and financial difficulties. 
Four or eight years of corruption or profligacy on 
the part of the executive and legislative function- 
aries of the United States would involve even this 
republic in embarrassments, although an effectual 
remedy would be applied sooner than in any coun- 
try in the world, on account of its vast recuperative 
energies and resources. In Mexico these are want- 
ing. Not that—and in this view we differ some- 
what from our respected contemporary—there is any 
absolute necessity for the bankruptcy in her finances, 
which seems so immediately impending, for we 
conceive that if her people were so disposed, money 
enough for all her wants could be raised with com- 
parative ease ; but that Mexico has become supine, 
indifferent, to her own prosperity and reputation, 
and thereby reveals the commencement of decay 
and dissolution as a republic if not as a nation. 

Here, we think, is the great difficulty. The peo- 

le of Mexico seem to be discouraged, enervated, 
Stem and the National Congress has fallen under 
the same ban of supineness. ‘That Mexico is poor, 
we do not deny, but not so utterly without resources 
that, had the people a just sense of the value of 
republican institutions and national independence, 
the country might not by vital industry, rigorous 
retrenchment and economy and some sacrifices, re- 
cover itself from its incubus of financial embarrass- 
ment, and recover prosperity and happiness. This 





we think might be accomplished, if the people were 
so willed, fur whenever Mexico showed such a dis- 
position and set herself earnestly to restore her 
exhausted energies, credit would rise and loan 
negotiations could be opened with friendly powers. 
As she stands at present, however, we are as hope- 
less about her recuperation as is the North Amer- 
ican. The sinews of government are relaxed, 
those charged with its administration have no 
means to keep the government in operation ; offi- 
cials of all grades are left without remuneration, 
and the Mexican Congress appear not to have had 
patriotism enough to perform the duties incumbent 
upon them, much less to set an example of self- 
denial and retrenchment, which would animate and 
inspire the people. 

It is not difficult to foresee whither this will lead 
our sister republic. The present condition and 
course of things must result in one of two conse- 
quences—-despotism or anarchy. If in the former, 
it is probable that a stronger man than Arista will 
seize the reins of power, and it is equally proba- 
ble that no man can retain the whole confederacy 
under his sway. State after state will strike for 
independence, and Mexico will become a band of 
independent states under petty and probably hostile 
dictators, and the republic will be destroyed by its 
own intestine broils and civil wars. The prospect 
is saddening and gloomy, so far as Mexico is con- 
cerned. It is very likely that certain states would 
seek shelter under the banner of the United States ; 
and then almost inevitably would follow disputes 
between this republic and Mexico, and the end 
thereof would be the annihilation of the latter as 
an independent power. We think such a consum- 
mation altogether undesirable, and yet it seems to 
loom up in the not very distant future, with the 
defined certainty of an impending destiny. 

The past, present, and future of Mexico consti- 
tute a painfully interesting topic. Her history is 
already fraught with lessons of warning to our- 
selves, especially in the particular respect pointed 
out by our contemporary—the abrupt adjournment 
of congress and the revolutionary course of its 
members in deserting their posts and refusing to 
legislate when legislation was most needed. The 
relation of all parts to each other in the republican 
system of government is so intimate and essential, 
that it is always perilous in the extreme for any one 
member of the body politic to repudiate his duties 
or fail in their discharge. And the danger becomes 
all the more imminent in proportion to the public 
trust reposed in the defaulter. Such defections 
are injurious, not only as they jar, and damage, 
and temporarily impede the working of the machin- 
ery of government, but also because of their in- 
fluence upon the masses, Jessening their veneration 
for and confidence in the institution of government. 

The most alarming feature in the temper dis- 
played at the first session of the late congress, 
was the intimation of certain members of that body, 
that they were prepared to do the very thing that 
the Mexican Congress has done, if they could ‘not 
otherwise obtain such legislation as they desired ; 
and more recently certain parties in our own state 
legislature have actually resorted to the same revo- 
lutionary and unpatriotic course. ‘They have been 
strongly rebuked by the people, otherwise we 
should have felt an anxiety that no words can ex- 
press. We know, too, that many men of both par- 
ties, patriotic and far-seeing, waited with deepest 
concern the result of that movement—not because 
they cared so much for the success of any given 
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policy, but because they foresaw that if such a 
plan of defeating legislation found favor with the 
people, the prosperity of the state and the very ex- 
istence of our republican institutions were seriously 
imperilled—the one immediately, the other more 
or less remotely. We are thankful that that peril 
1s over, and the confusion and disorganization now 
impending over our sister republic—brought to an 
alarming crisis by that very same cause—will be 
warning sufficient to prevent any state, or the na- 
tional legislature, from resorting to such a revolu- 
tionary expedient.—Com. Adv. 





From the Spectator, 5 July. 
DECAY OF IRELAND. 


Tue grand result of the Irish census realizes the 
darkest foreboding. The anticipatory statement 
published in the Times yesterday cannot be very 
wide of the mark, for the returns are now complete 
from all the counties but one. The report about 
to be published will, it is said, show that the act- 
ual population of the island is little in excess 
of 6,500,000. The aggregate returns of the 
three preceding censuses were—8,175,124 in 1841, 
7,767,401, in 1831, and 6,801,827 in 1821. It is 
now understood that the returns for 1831 and 1821 
were exaggerated: still there can be little doubt 
that the population of Ireland is not greater now 
than it was thirty years ago; and it is certain that 
it has diminished by a full million and a half during 
the last ten years. 

The details of the census are yet unknown, but 
several important facts may be regarded as ascer- 
tained. There is a great diminution in the num- 
ber of houses as well as of inhabitants. There is 
a decrease in the population of every county except 
Dublin. There is an increase in all the towns, 
amounting in Belfast to 32 per cent., and in Galway 
to no less than 43 per cent. ‘The emigration from 
Great Britain and Ireland during the last ten years 
amounted to 1,494,786 persons; and of these it is 
estimated that nearly nine tenths were Irish. Of the 
Irish emigration the far greater part has consisted 
of adults in the prime of life; it has therefore con- 
tributed to reduce the population by retarding in- 
crease almost as much as by actual diminution. It 
is clear, too, that the Irish element in the popula- 
tion of England and Scotland has considerably in- 
creased of late years. These facts, combined with 
the augmented population of the Irish towns, would 
seem to indicate, that notwithstanding the awful 
ravages of the years of famine and pestilence, 
‘* evictions’ have had quite as much to do with 
the unpeopling of Ireland as either hunger or dis- 
ease 


It is appalling to reflect on the amount of suffer- 
ing and misery which has brought about these 
results. The mortality among Irish emigrants on 
shipboard, in Canada and New Brunswick, and at 
New York, was for three or four years scarcely 
Jess in amount, and more terrible in form than in 
Ireland itself. The surcharge of destitute Irish 
families in the most squalid and unhealthy quarters 
of English and Scotch towns, and their accumula- 
tion in Irish towns where (except in Belfast) there 
is no employment for them, is suggestive of images 
of heart-rending distress. The folly and apathy of 
long years of bad government and social misman- 
agement have been awfully visited on that ill-fated 
country. 

_ The past, however, except for purposes of warn- 
ing, is past forever. Lamentation over it is vain; 
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practical amendment is what the painful contem- 
plation ought to urge us to. The decimation of 
the inhabitants of Ireland has rendered their case 
more manageable. Death and dispersion have been 
busiest among the classes who were least suscep- 
tible of change. The land cannot now be said to 
be overpeopled ; and as the proportion of the very 
old and the very young among the remnant is un- 
usually large, the increase among the ‘ mere Irish” 
cannot for some years be very rapid. Now is the 
time for promoting with effect earnest and judicious 
measures for elevating the social condition of the 
inhabitants of the sister island. 





From the Examiner, 28th June, 
THE GENERAL APATHY. 


Wuart shall we write about? What do people 
care about? What do they interest themselves 
about? Nothing. Everything is a bore, or in- 
sipid as the white of anegg. Shall we say some- 
thing of Jotee Persaud’s case? For Jotee Per- 
saud the public care not a jot. As well might any 
one try to rouse indignation on the behalf of Mr. 
Hudson. Smithfield market, happily, is doomed 
at last; is not that a subject for congratulationt 
Yes, but not for an article. The fact is enough, 
without any words about it. The metropolitan 
water supply concerns every inhabitant of London ; 
but nobody believes that anything will be done this 
session, and there is no faith in the water doctors. 
There is the Church Building Acts Amendment 
Bill, but who requires to be told that the heads of 
the poor man’s church are ever ready to encroach 
on the poor man’s church room, and to substitute 
pew rates for free sittings? for so it is that the 
holy men illustrate their implicit faith in the doc- 
trine that the kingdom of heaven is the inheritance 
of the poor, who therefore do not stand in the same 
need of spiritual instruction as the rich, to whom 
the access is as difficult as the eye of a needle toa 
camel. Shall the subject be the fresh and lively 
one of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill? Better, say 
our readers, leave your paper in blank, saving 
your types and your readers, and sparing that most 
stale, flat, and unprofitable discussion. Mr. Pax- 
ton had a narrow escape of being burnt to a cinder 
in a railway carriage, on fire, the other day, and is 
not that a text for some comment on the expedi- 
ency of having a guard at the end of a train with 
means of communication with the engine-driver ? 
‘* No,”’ say our readers. ‘* You have been ham- 
mering away on the subject for the last half-dozen 
years, and it is idle to waste more words about it 
till some one has been actually roasted to death; 
between one station and another; then a stir will 
be made in earnest about the matter.’’ At present’ 
the spontaneous combustion of a Hindoo widow in- 
India would be looked upon with infinitely greater- 
horror and indignation than the burning of an un- 
willing Paxton in posse. Well, but, as a last’ 
resource, there is the topic that has swallowed up- 
all others, the Exhibition, the moralizing upon: 
which is as inexhaustible as the wonders it dis- 
plays. But of this, too, the public is tiring—not: 
of the thing itself, but of the talking and writing: 
about it, which are beginning to fall into the class 
of bores. The highest encomium ona party now: 
would be, that the Exhibition was not once men- 
tioned in it. About what, then, do people con- 
verse? about the nothing that there is to converse: 
about, an example we have followed in writing.— 
From Dan to Beersheba aj] is barren. We are in- 
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the collapse after an excitement. When and about 
what will interest be roused again? When will 
the suspended animation of the public be restored ? 
At present it neither reads nor writes, nor thinks, 
nor troubles or concerns itself about anything, and 
especially eschews spending any money.—Never- 
theless, hard as the case is, we must write; even 
though we have no subject to write about, and no 
public to read. 





From the Morning Chronicle. 
SCREW STEAM-SHIPS. 


Tue advantages which the adoption of the screw 
propeller by steam-vessels affords to the extension 
of ocean steam navigation have now become a mat- 
ter of national importance, claiming serious atten- 





tion from the shipping interests of this country ; 
the more so as our American rivals are every day | 


SCREW STEAM-SHIPS. 


years as to place it in point of speed very little, if. 
any, below that obtained by paddle-wheels; and, 
looking to the class of vessels to which it is ap+ 
plied, the increase of room obtained for stowage 
of goods and for passenger accommodation must, 
even at lower rates of freight and passage, tender 
them far more remunerative than other steam-ves- 
sels. That improvements will continue to be made 
in the application of the screw is undoubted. It is 
hardly ten years since the first vessel propelled by 
this power left the Thames, and now it is seen in 
successful operation as an auxiliary to all classes 
of vessels, from the line-of-battle ship to the canal 
boat. We have before advanced the opinion that 
the advantages to be derived from the use of steam 
as an auxiliary motive-power, by means of the 
screw propeller, would lead to its being generally 
adopted in all vessels employed in the conveyance 
of either emigrants or merchandise, and that those 
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ultimate success which must attend the application | the world, our machinery and our iron give us 
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the Australian colonies, two made their tenders for 
the conveyance of the mails by screw-steamers, 
and a third, the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
announced at their last meeting their intention of 
Deilding vessels upon that principle for some branch 
of their service not specified. The aggregate 
amount of tonnage propelled by the auxiliary screw| This elegant volume is, in spirit and execution, like 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 
William Penn; an Historical Biography. B 
Wituram Hepwortn Drxon, author of “ Life 
of Howard.’’ London: 1851. 


‘* Witutam Penn,”? says Mr. Dixon, in his 
Preface, ‘* has been called a mythical rather than 
an historical personage. The accounts given of 
him by his professed biographers, Besse, Clarkson, 
Weems, and Lewis, are sufficiently vague, lifeless, 
and transcendental, to merit such a censure. . . 
All these are Quaker lives. No writer has yet 
treated of Penn as a great English historical 
character—the champion of the Jury Laws—the 
joint leader with Algernon Sidney of the Common- 
wealth men—the royal councillor of 1684-8—the 
courageous defender of free thought—the founder 
of Pennsylvania! This omission I have now 
endeavored to supply; with what success the 
reader must decide. . . . I have endeavored to 
make him live again ; his throes and his struggles, 
his ideas and his actions, his gait and his person, 
his business and his amusements; the habits of his 
domestic life, the furniture of his house, the setting 
out of his table, everything that makes the individ- 
uality of character, even down to the contents of his 
cellar, the inventory of his coach-house, and the 
completeness of his stables, I have tried to bring 
before the reader with the same vividness with 
which they present themselves to my own mind. 
In this endeavor I can; even at best, have but 
partially succeeded ; yet I hope sufficiently to have 
changed him from a myth into a man.” 

We have extracted these words from Mr. 
Dixon's preface, not only to show the task he pro- 
posed himself, but why, in our opinion, he has 
unavoidably failed in executing it. His objects are 
not to draw a simple likeness of the Quaker hero, 
but to erect a statue to him, labelling the pedestal, 
after the fashion of such monuments, with a number 
of idle if not contradictory epithets. For any 
writer who attempts to exaggerate William Penn 
into a great historical character, a leader of the 
Commonwealth men, and a royal councillor, must 
needs reverse Mr. Dixon’s laudable object, and con- 
vert a known and familiar personage into a very 
Oriental myth indeed. 

In plain truth, the most ingenious biographer, 
and Mr. Dixon is not wanting in such ingenuity, 
cannot make much out of William Penn as a 
character, whatever he may do in the way of 
adding particulars to his history. It is not a char- 
acter susceptible of refined analysis, or leaving 
much scope fur curious conjecture. Its traits are 
few and simple; and they stand in no need of a 
delineator. What his Quaker biographers, treat- 
ing him, as Mr. Dixon says, in mythical fashion, 
have omitted to do for him, he has amply done fur 
himself. No man more habitually wore his heart 
upon his sleeve, or walked more openly among 
mankind, not only with little toconceal, but with a 
strong natural communicativeness of disposition. 
A very cursory perusal of his works, and the 
notices of him by contemporaries who personally 
knew him, will admit the reader into greater 
intimacy with the ‘‘man Pen,’’ than the most 
elaborate biography carefully got up for the modern 
market. We do not here speak of Penn’s conduct 
in the singular positions in which the course of 
events placed him; that is by no means all of it 
equally clear, nor was he doubtless equally frank 
in his avowals of it—we speak only of that in- 
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genuousness and openness regarding feelings and 
impressions which characterized him, as it does all 
men of his peculiar disposition. Therefore, though 
there may be much to add to our knowledge con- 
cerning Penn’s household affairs, and the contents 
of his stable and cellar—and here we are bound to 
admit that Mr. Dixon has imparted some dis~ 
coveries—though there is a great deal which 
requires and deserves investigation as to his politi- 
cal proceedings, and here Mr. Dixon has to our 


- | mind rather increased than dispelled the obscurity— 


yet, as to the character of the individual, if our 
author has not added much to our knowledge, the 
fault lay perhaps rather in the subject, which 
scarcely admits of such addition, than in himself. 

Mr. Dixon very rightly introduces his subject by 
a sketch of the early labors of Penn’s spiritual in- 
structor, George Fox. But, whether because such 
criticism would not harmonize with the reverential 
character of his narrative, or from want of dis- 
crimination, he has not pointed out those differences 
between the two founders of Quakerism which it is 
most essential to observe. Never were two more 
dissimilar characters united by the tie of a common 
enthusiasm, and qualified by their very diversity to 
cooperate more effectively together ; each possessing 
precisely those qualities in which the other was 
most deficient. 

The journals of George Fox are perhaps 
scarcely calculated to be read with much profit to 
minds educated in the habits and notions of the 
present day. They have much resemblance, no 
doubt, to the similar record left by Wesley of his 
life and labors. But there is also much dissimi- 
larity ; and this, in a popular view at least, wholly 
to the advantage of the latter of these eminent men. 
Wesley had over Fox all the superiority of a moré 
kindly and liberal spirit, and a cultivated intellect. 
And the great charm of his journals, independently 
of their religious interest, is their fine display of the 
operation of such a spirit and intellect, during the 
course of a long life of activity, in chastising the 
fundamental enthusiasm of the character. Without 
losing its seriousness, the reader traces that enthu- 
siasm, year after year, becoming more tolerant, less 
captious, more comprehensive. ‘The same cannot 
be said of the sterner father of Quakerism. As far 
as such comparison may be allowed, Wesley more 
resembled an apostle conveying the glad tidings to 
nations ; Fox one of the prophets of the old law, 
and not himself a son of the prophets, but like him 
who was called from among the herdmen of Tekoa. 
From the day when he left the village alehouse 
in Leicestershire a changed man, resolved to 
** forsake all, young and old, keep out of all, and be 
a stranger to all,’? he never once looked back, or 
varied his course. From the day in which—having 
wrestled through his own first great spiritual fight, 
and become free to wrestle for others—he clambered 
Pendle Hill, driven by the impulse upon him 
he scarce knew whither—he had eaten or drunk, 
he says, little for many days and nights previous— 
and there saw in the spirit, as he looked towards 
the north, a great visionary army, prefiguring the 
conversions which were to commence in that 
quarter of England—the day, in short, of his 
prophetic vocation—he can scarcely be said to have 
looked forward. His work was determined and cut 
out for him ; it remained only to spend life in doing 
it, not to refine upon the fashion of it. Ever 
devoted to his one grand idea, ever pursuing it, in- 
sensible alike to temporal objects and to spiritual 
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assaults of doubt or difficulty, he passed through the 
world little influenced, it must be added little im- 
proved, by contact with it—his career that of a 
narrow fanatic, if you will, to the last; but glori- 
ous in the pervading light of one transcendental 
principle. Were it not for this principle, the task 
of following George Fox in his wandering life 
would be a heavy one. Everywhere the same 
monotonous recital of persecutions and buffetings, 
varied only by the monotonous expressions of a 
religious sentiment which seems to have neither 
variety nor progress, and exultations over success 
destined to end in disappointment. For the vision 
of Pendle Hill was never realized. The dry bones 
were never brought together, the vast army never 
inspired with breath, by Fox and his fellow- 
laborers. Instead of effecting a revolution, as they 
purposed, they only formed a sect of very moderate 
numbers, whose fame in the world has rather 
arisen from achievements out of the pale of their 
sectarianism than within it, and whose singular 
character and polity are now studied rather as 
fossil relics than as still surviving realities. 

It is in their principle, and its indirect results, 
that the real interest of that history lies. That 
principle was two-fold, spiritual and practical. It 
embraced the spiritual doctrine of the inward light ; 
on which, and its awful consequences, we have not 
now to dwell. It embraced also—immeasurably 
inferior in the estimation of such men as Fox, but 
asa direct and necessary corollary—the doctrine 
of religious freedom. For it has perhaps been 
scarcely enough remarked that with the Quakers 
alone, of all Christian communities, religious free- 
dom is matter of faith, not matter of opinion. 
Those who rely implicitly on the inward light 
must needs believe that all attempt to obstruct it 
from without is not simply unwarranted, or cruel, 
or impolitic, but actually blasphemous ; that perse- 
cution, in Penn’s own language, ‘‘ defeats God’s 
own work of grace, and the invisible operation of 
His Eternal Spirit.’’ Other churches have advocated 
toleration, because they did not like being perse- 
cuted—through policy—through confidence in a 
just cause—through a mild and Christian spirit, 
or simply through lukewarmness ;—the Quakers 
alone with the unswerving earnestness of men who 
combat for their creed. 

With Fox the doctrine of religious freedom 
was no doubt a secondary matter, partly from his 
absorption in the purely spiritual portion of his 
faith, partly also from what Mr. Dixon truly calls 
the ‘*imperiousness” of his character ;—his 
** Luciferian pride,’ his antagonists phrased it. 
Could Fox have founded a commonwealth, we may 
almost conjecture that, at the expense of whatever 
evasion of principle, it would have fared ill therein 
with the benighted frequenters of mass-houses and 
steeple-houses. But, as we have said, Providence 
had prepared for the beginnings of this remarkable 
community two men singularly adapted to represent 
it under both its aspects. As Fox brought to all 
men’s notice the great idea of the inward light, so 
did Penn its corollary of religious freedom. To 
his gentler, more impressible, more natural spirit— 
his saner intellect we should perhaps add—teligious 
freedom was no cold deduction, but an object to be 
embraced, preached, and contended for with earnest 
and exclusive devotion. 

For Penn’s soul was not framed to dwell in 
or enforce the higher mysteries of Quakerism. 
The religious turn of his disposition was strong, 
but it was not, naturally, of the engrossing, fanat- 
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ical cast.* He wassincerely enthusiastic, but not 
profoundly so. He was also imitative, not 
original. His religious works have not wholly 
lost their popularity to this day; but it arises 
rather from the outpourings of a‘ tender spirit” (to 
use the technical phrase of early Quakerism) anda 
pleasing style, than from much religious force or 
imagination. He, too, following those leather- 
jacketed apostles who were the objects of his 
admiration, recorded the visions and dreams of him- 
self and others ; but any one who compares those 
records with the wild poetry of Fox or Bunyan, 
will note the difference between the first-hand and 
second-hand enthusiast. He could, indeed, argue 
points of abstract doctrine with great success, and 
was fond of the exercise; but it was with the 
practical that his concern really Jay. His peculiar 
energy was devoted to the exposition, both in life 
and teaching, of the great minor truth of freedom 
of conscience. In this point of view, his readiness, 
education, vivacity, and address—even the very 
light-heartedness which accompanied his sweet 
disposition and temper—together with his fortune 
and social position, proved of greater value to the 
struggling sect than qualities of a more prophet- 
like order. In this way his influence among them 
became established, somewhat at the expense of 
that enjoyed by the illiterate fathers of the com- 
munity. Certainly the contrast was strong between 
the Leicestershire cobbler, whose learning was con- 
fined to reading print tolerably, and handwriting 
hardly at all, and who used an amanuensis for lack 
of clerkship, and the well-bred scholar and gentle- 
man who sat at his feet.— Latterly it was evident 
that while Fox still wielded the spiritual sword of 
the Quaker papacy, Penn was master of the tem- 
poral. ‘* Does he not look like a young prince ?’’ 
was the question that ran through the crowd, as 
Springett, Penn’s eldest son, accompanied his 
father, amidst an admiring escort, to the Stadthouse 
of Amsterdam; and it was made a matter of 
reproach to Penn, amongst his ill-willers in the 
sect, that he seemed not altogether to repudiate the 
compliment. 

What Fox’s own feelings on the subject of 
Penn’s exaltation may have been, there is no record 
to show ; but certain it is that, while Penn’s pane- 
gyrics on Fox are well known, there is no evidence 
of reciprocity on the part of the latter. It is a 
little curious—whether it arises from some jealous. 
or contemptuous feeling, or may be after all the 
result only of the brief and note-like style of a great 
part of Fox's journals—that, although he has fre- 
quent occasion to mention Penn, he never says a 
word respecting him beyond the mere insertion of 
his name. Like most founders of sects, Fox was 
jealous in the extreme of his own personal impor- 


* We had written thus far before noticing that the 
distinction we have attempted here to draw, had struck 
in the same way a very impartial contemporary 
observer, Gerard Croese :—‘‘ Hoc ei” (Penn) ‘‘ singu- 
lare erat, quod ea que pertinent ad notitiam rerum 
divinarum et sacrarum multd quam reliqui leviora 
duceret, et se valdé quidem conscientiarum in relig- 
ione vi et coactui et persecutioni opponeret.” 

+ Francis Bugg, the ‘‘ renegade Quaker of un- 
savory name,” as Southey delighted to term him, was 
malicious enough to print poor George Fox’s will in 
extenso, in order to ectablich the amount of his human 
learning. One of the codicils runs—‘‘ Let Thomas 
Docker, that knoeth many of my episeles and writen 
books, which he did wright, com up to London to 
assist frends in sorting of my episelas and other 
writings ; and give him a gine.” 
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tance; ‘‘ reputans consistere omnia in sua persona 
et consilio atque opera, neque quicquam recté fieri 
aut perfici sine se ; ut nullibi non adesse, interesse, 
presse cuperet,’’? says Croese, who appears to 
surmise that one of Penn’s motives for directing 
his views of conversion abroad was Fox’s dislike 
of interference with his own supremacy at home. 

Penn’s notions of religious liberty seem to have 
been first formed under the teaching of Dr. Owen, 
the famous Independent Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford—the tutor also of Locke; under whose 
tuition that distinguished house, probably, turned 
out more champions of the doctrines in question in 
three or four years, than it has since in two cen- 
turies. That so well-born and educated a youth 
should have connected himself, at eighteen, with 
the as yet obscure and vulgar fanatics who followed 
the teaching of George Fox, was surprising even 
to his contemporaries; but less so to them than to 
us at the present day. Such anomalies were less 
remarkable in an age of general religious excite- 
ment. Equality has no agent so powerful as en- 
thusiasm. Independently of mere political theories, 
Puritanism produced for a time the most practical 
mixture of ranks ever known in England. The 
Bible was the great leveller. Deeply studied by 
all classes, and not without the affectation of found- 
ing on it their social usages and polity, as well as 
their faith, it impressed on them the lesson of uni- 
versal brotherhood more effectually than any other 
teacher could. The cultivated intellect was brought 
down perforce to the measure of the Scripture 
learning of the sect. But the uncultivated intellect 
was proportionally raised, being brought into con- 
tact, on this common ground, with intellects of 
higher refinement. Extravagant as the fanaticism 
of that age may have been, it is important, although 
not gratifying to our self-opinion, to note that, 
owing to the universal diffusion of scriptural 
knowledge, it was restrained within limits which 
modern fanaticism overpasses: with ease. Owing 
to the very inferior education of our multitudes in 
this respect, religious aberrations are wont to as- 
sume more monstrous, grotesque and heathenish 
aspects than in the old days which we are wont to 
call fanatical. If Thomas Munzer and George Fox 
were products of the Reformation, the followers of 
Joe Smith, in our latitudinarian times, probably 
exceed those who were gained by either of them. 
If Quakerism is nearly obsolete now, Shakers and 
Mormonites could not have existed in Western 
Europe in the seventeenth century. 

Who can over-estimate the power of the man 
possessed with one ideat Even when friendless 
and unknown—without original talent or marked 
advantages of any kind—such a man has now and 
then achieved the greatest ends, by mere force of 
will and unity of aim. How much greater his 
strength when, like the youthful Penn, or Wilber- 
force, the modern whose character is almost a 
counterpart of Penn's, he is possessed of great ad- 
ventitious aids—fortune, family, powerful friends, a 
singularly winning and attractive disposition, a hap- 
py and sanguine temperament, and abilities which, 
if of no very high order, are just of the serviceable 
kind, always ready for use, and never the worse 
for wear! The mere insensibility to considerations 
of earthly prudence, which such an enthusiast al- 
ways possesses—as Penn did in the highest degree— 
of itself removes an impediment to action, which 
can only be estimaved when we consider from how 
many great enterprises we—the uninspired majority 
of the human race—are daily deterred simply by 





some motive of this order. Like Thalaba, in 
Southey’s tale—the only dramatic character Sou- 
they ever drew, because its essential characteristic 
is that of Southey’s own mind—he moves among a 
host of enemies unhurt and regardless of them ; for 
they abound in half measures, and arriére-pensées, 
and conflicting interests, while he acts under one 
direct and unwavering impulse. Every one opposes 
him, but no one brings to the opposition that undi- 
vided force which nerves his attack. He gets 
within their fence—beats down their artificial flour- 
ishes—bursts asunder the meshes set to ensnare 
him. The shifting, uncertain politicians with 
whom he is brought into contact, having learnt his 
power, at last endeavor to make use of him; which 
generally ends in his making use of them; as Penn 
and Wilberforce, to a certain extent, did of the 
leading men of their respective periods—men as 
superior to themselves in ability as a Jesuit general 
to an ordinary field-preacher. 

Yet all this energy and success are not inconsist- 
ent with the fact that Penn was not only wanting in 
‘* strong sense,’’ as Mr. Macaulay most undeniably 
phrases it, but wanting also in many of the more 
ordinary qualities of men of his class. He had 
nothing of the strong compulsive eloquence of some 
of them; and we incline to believe, with Burnet, 
that his talk must have been chiefly persuasive to 
those who were predetermined to be persuaded.* 
Ready enough it was, judging from his writings; 
fluent and discursive, abounding in examples and 
quotations, but wanting in raciness and vigor, and 
irritating from a sort of pertinacious and logical 
no-meaning—a combination of the greatest possible 
show of argument with the least amount ‘of real 
reasoning. 

In nothing is this combination more remarkable 
than in Penn’s constitutional and legal disquisitions, 
in which his success is owing wholly to the read- 
er’s sympathy with his contest against tyranny— 
certainly not to his manner of conducting it. C) 
weakest portions of his hero’s character, however, 
are precisely those which secure the greatest 
amount of Mr. Dixon’s declamatory panegyric. A 
better instance cannot be found than in Penn’s own 
account of the trial of himself and Mead for an 
unlawful assembly, in September, 1670; which 
account Mr. Dixon has amplified and embroidered 
until he has made it scarcely endurable, not by 
lawyers only, but by readers of ordinary moral 
sense and discrimination. 

That Penn had, in fact, been guilty of a breach 
of the law there could be no doubt at all. He was 
in the ordinary case of a man punishable under a 
bad law, who, while ready to submit to the punish- 
ment if awarded, thinks it not only his right, but 
his duty, to stave off a conviction by the use of 
every weapon which the law itself puts into the 
hand of the accused ; and, if he cannot escape on a 
technical objection, to appeal, as the last resort, to 
the sympathies of his jurors, and induce them, if 
possible, to indulge their feelings by a violation of 
their oaths. Whether such a course as this be 
strictly reconcilable to the severe rules of ethics or 

* Penn “ had a tedious luscious way of talking,” says 
Burnet ; ‘‘he spoke with spirit and vivacity,” says a 
much better judge, Swift ; but there may be truth in 
both accounts, according to the circumstances and 
interlocutors. We do not know that it has been no- 
ticed that Swift had (for him) an odd kindness for 
Penn ; ‘my old acquaintance,” as he calls him, when 
citing him as an authority for some fact about Penn- 


sylvania, which Penn had mentioned to him in con- 
versation, 
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no—whether or not it savors of the forbidden in- 
dulgence, so dear to human nature, under every 
form of palliation and excuse, of justifying means 
by the end—at all events it is one which the best 
and bravest friends of humanity have been over 
and over again driven to adopt in their contests 
with legal oppression, and in which they are sure 
to have two classes of men on their side—those 
who detest oppression, and those who have no spe- 
cial affection for law. 


Penn (says Mr. Dixon) stood before his judges 
in this celebrated scene, not so much as a Quaker 
pleading for the rights of conscience, as an English- 
man contending for the ancient and imprescriptible 
liberties of his race. The special law on which he was 
arraigned he knew very well that he had violated, and 
intended again and again to violate. His religious 
friends took the same view of the case; they acknowl- 
edged the Conventicle Act to be in force according to 
the mere form of jurisprudence; but they contended 
that it was in direct contradiction to the divine laws, 
and therefore not binding. Better versed in his coun- 
try’s history, Penn disputed its legality. He held it 
to be in equal hostility to the Bible and the great 
Charter. This, therefore, was the point to be brought 
to an issue; does an edict possess the virtue and force 
of law, even when passed by Crown and Parliament, 
which abolishes any one of the fundamental rights 
secured to the nation by the ancient constitution? . . 
Thus Penn reasoned with himself—If, as on ordinary * 
occasions we should feel bound to do, we now plead 
guilty, by our punishment this wicked act will acquire 
an additional force; but if we deny our guilt, as we 
may with a good conscience, and throw the burden 
of proof on the court, we shall show to all the world 
the evil-animus of our persecutors; and we shall also 
be able to raise the question, whether this law be in 
harmony with the great Charter. If the court cannot 
show that it is, will a jury of Englishmen, fairly ap- 

aled to, convict? Should a precedent be set of 
ae refusing to convict under a bad law, the arm 
of tyranny would be at once paralyzed.—p. 86. 


We must do Penn the justice to say that this 
singular piece of pleading is Mr. Dixon's, not his ; 
but substantially the representation it contains is 
correct. What Penn contended for was, the priv- 
ilege of jurors to discard the restraint of law alto- 

ether, and the annulment of acts of the legislature 

y popular prejudice or violence—doctrines product- 
ive of such insecurity of rights that if they had 
generally prevailed, they could only have brought 
about ultimately the abolition of the “ palladium of 
our liberties’’ as an intolerable nuisance. These 
consequences were as nothing to Penn in the great 
contest wherein he was engaged ; many will think 
he was right in so regarding them; but for us, 
after the lapse of 180 years, and in the enjoyment 
of rights which have been mainly preserved to us 
through the general adherence of juries to that 
principle of duty which Penn then urged them to 
disregard, it is really essential to remember that 
there was another, besides the prisoners, who had 
a great social principle to maintain—even that 
‘* venal minister of justice,’’ poor Recorder Howell, 
whose ill luck it was to hold those quarter sessions, 
and thereby to provoke, in the judgment of such as 
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self-satisfied as to the law of it—although evidently 
indebted to natural light alone for his knowledge 
on the subject. ‘To begin,” he says, with smart 
confidence, ‘* the date of the indictment is wrong : 
it (the meeting, we presume) should have been on 
the 14th, not the 15th.”” Mr. Dixon has yet to 
learn the doctrine so tersely stated in Mr. Arch- 
bold’s ** Practice of Criminal Pleading ’’—a little 
startling to the unlearned—that ‘‘ although time 
and place must be laid with certainty in an indict- 
ment, it never was necessary that they should be 
laid according to the truth!’’ ‘* The indictment 
asserted,’’ he proceeds, ‘that the persons met 
together in arms: of this no proof was offered.” 
Of course not; Mr. Dixon might, for once, have 
taken Recorder Howell's law, who told the jury 
** that this allegation was only a matter of form; 
urging, that the man tried for clipping of money 
this present sessions, had the same words used in 
his indictment.”? In short, without troubling our 
readers with more instances, both indictment and 
evidence were probably quite good enough to estab- 
lish a charge which, beyond all question, was a 
true one—and, even if not, it is rather late to repeat 
the objections to them 180 years ‘* after verdict.” 
As to the conduct of the trial, there is no doubt 
of the harshness of the courts of those days towards 
prisoners, and religious offenders more particularly ; 
but Mr. Dixon ought to have remembered that Re- 
corder Howell’s notes of it are not extant; and, if 
they were, would probably tell a very different 
story from Penn's pamphlet. We are sorry to say 
the same of Mr. Phillimore, whose spirited abstraet 
of the same case, in his ‘* History and Principles 
of the Law of Evidence,’’ would have lost nothing 
of its value if he had remembered the kind of ac- 
counts which criminals usually give of the conduct 
of their own trials. The Quakers were accustomed, 
not unnaturally, to make out a case of oppression 
agaiust every judge whose unenviable office it was 
to administer evil laws against them. They never 
were content to play a humbler part than that of 
Christian and Faithful before Lord Hate-good in 
the city of Vanity. ‘Those who try them are in- 
variably portrayed as indulging at one time in 
threats of preposterous violence, and cowed, at 
another, into unaccountable silence by repartees 
from the dock. Some of Penn’s complaints, how- 
ever, seem so trifling as to be scarcely creditable 
to his good sense—though entertained with indig- 
nant sympathy by Mr. Dixon. ‘‘ To add insult to 
cruelty,’’ says the latter, ‘* the prisoners were set 
aside (after being placed at the bar) while several 
cases of common felony were tried and disposed 
of.’ This insulting cruelty, we fear, is still 
commonly practised at gaol deliveries. And it may 
be urged, that the ‘*common felons’? might, pos- 
sibly, have been thought aggrieved if their ordinary 
precedence had been waived, in order that they 
might hear Penn and Mead lecture for two days on 
Magna Charta. Penn noted down,.with care, 
every hasty and coarse expression which fell, not 
only from the judge, but the assistant bench of 
aldermen. The lord mayor is reported to have 


| threatened that he would *‘ cut a juror’s nose.” 


Mr. Dixon, the unmitigated hatred of later genera- | On this, Mr. Dixon observes, that “ slitting noses 


tions. 


| was a common punishment for offenders in those 


Perfectly at ease as to the constitutional and | days. The young bloods of the court were espec- 


moral bearings of the case, Mr. Dixon is no less 


* We wish Mr. Dixon had specified these occasions. 
We are not aware that such was Penn’s common 
ctice, or George Fox's, who was very ingenious in 

* picking holes” in indictments. 








ially fond of this pastime. Coventry, a leading 
member of Parliament, was set upon in the Hay- 
market, and his nose slit by Monmouth and his 
partisans.”” As if the commotion which this out- 
rage of Coventry excited, was not proof enough 
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that, so far from a ‘‘common pastime,’’ it was 
almost an unheard-of action. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ the 
worried Recorder is made to say, “ it will never 
be well with us till something like the Inquisition 
is established in England ;"’ and this passionate 
exclamation, we are solemnly told, is ‘ worth a 
thousand other facts for letting in light upon the 
spirit which ruled in high places under the exiled 
Stuarts!’’ Whatever else the poor Recorder may 
nave done to merit Mr. Dixon’s posthumous gibbet- 
ing, his last words to the jury were neither alto- 
gether unbecoming nor undeserved. ‘1 am sorry, 
gentlemen, you have followed your own judgments 
and opinions rather than the good advice which 
was given you. God keep my life out of your 
hands !”’ 

The important feature of the case, however, was, 
that Penn, strong in purse and pertinacity, induced 
the jurors, whom the bench had fined and committed 
for their “‘ perverse”’ verdict, to sue out a writ of 
habeas corpus for their discharge. How he recon- 
ciled this proceeding with the doctrine of non-re- 
sistance, it is not for us to say ;* but the argument 
which followed established the illegality of such 
fines, and the irresponsibility of the all-powerful 
twelve. This makes it, in Mr. Dixon’s opinion, 
‘* perhaps the most important trial which ever took 

lace in England.” ‘* These trials,’’ he says, in 
fie usual vein of hyperbole as to all that concerns 
his hero, ‘“‘ gave a new meaning—infused a new 
life—into the institution of the jury. From that 
day, the jury ceased to be a mere institution—it 
became a power in the State,’’—and so forth. . As 
if he had never heard of the series of forensic battles, 
from the days of Throckmorton to those of John 
Lilburne, in which the independence of the English 
juror, always distracted between the force of his 
oath and the force of his sentiments, which he calls 
his conscience, had been sometimes violated by 
judges, but as often respected. But he seems, in 
addition, to be wholly unaware that the very point, 
which he truly regards as so important, had been 
established three years before, as far as the House 
of Commons could do it—which had resolved, in 
** Chief Justice Keeling’s case,’’ that ‘* the prece- 
dent and practice of fining jurors for verdicts are 
illegal.’’ Ofcourse, after such a resolution, Penn’s 
victory was little more than a slaying of the slain. 

But—to return to our more general view of 
Penn's character—such men, to be termed truly 
happy, must die young. It is not only that they 
are subject, even more than other men, from the 
extensive and daring nature of their schemes, to 
the ordinary contingencies of fortune. Their own 
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names, used by newer men for their own objects. 
At forty, Penn’s work was really done. He: had 
raised the despised and persecuted Quakers to a 
numerous, comfortable, and even patronized sect— 
he had fought for liberty of conscience until, even 
through the partial instrumentality of tyranny it- 
self, it was established on a footing from which it 
was never to be dislodged in this country—he had 
founded his transatlantic commonwealth, and started 
her in her great career of prosperity. Thencefor- 
ward, to all eyes but those of the undiscriminating 
panegyrist, his life exhibits but the common spec- 
tacle of declining influence along with declinin 
powers. His supremacy in his own sect, as well 
as his authority out of it, whatever Mr. Dixon may 
say to the contrary, were materially shaken by two 
causes—the political events which led to the Revo- 
lution, and his own relaxation from the strictness 
of his early enthusiasm. 

Penn’s original connexion with James the Sec- 
ond is one which reflects no discredit on either 
jy. On this point we fully agree with Mr. 

ixon. James had been his father’s friend—the 
friend and patron, as far as his means went, of all 
connected with his favorite sea service. At Sir 
William’s death, ‘‘ James undertook the office of 
guardian and protector to the young man—an 
office which he honorably and faithfully discharged. 
This was the simple and natural origin of that 
connexion between the Quaker subject and the 
| Catholic prince, which afterwards created so much 
| scandal,” James stood by Penn, in Charles the 

Second’s lifetime, both to protect his personal lib- 
erty and to befriend him in his family affairs, at a 
period when it is absurd to suspect the duke of any 
special political object in supporting him. Thus 
much must be said for a prince whose evil qualities 
may not have been exaggerated, but whose good 
ones have as certainly not had justice done them. 

But when James and Penn came together, the 
former as king, the latter as the head of a religious 
party in England, and the founder of a successful 


| colony in America, their relations to each other be- 





| came far different from those of early kindness and 


gratitude. Each was planning great objects—the 
| monarch, the establishment of his religion ; the Qua- 
ker the establishment of religious freedom. Each 
| endeavored to use the other as a valuable instru- 
| ment towards his own ends. But James had the 
; advantage in this contest of policy. As his de- 
signs were deeper and his conscience less scrupu- 
lous, so he had, in addition, the seductions of court 
favor and royal condescension at his command, 
Penn’s mind was not of an order to resist them, 








internal elements of success are eminently perish-| still less to dissemble and affect to yield to them, 
able. They cannot well withstand long contact) in order only to secure a firmer hold for projects of 
with the world, and especially with fame and pros-; personal ambition or cherished policy. 

perity. As the mere impulse which gave their! Mr. Macaulay and others have pointed out the 
character its force wears out, like other vehement) peculiar motive which prompted James in seeking 
springs of action, while its weak points remain,| alliance with the Quakers and Penn—the features 
and grow more prominent, they decline to that, in which their legal position agreed with that of 
secondary stage of eminence in which they are; the Roman Catholics, and in which both differed 
worshipped as heroes, but no longer really followed from the other Non-conformists ; a distinction all- 
as leaders—becoming, in their lifetime, great important towards understanding this portion of 
history, but which Mr. Dixon omits to notice alto- 


* William Mead, Penn's co-defendant on this occa-| gether. But it would be unjust to Penn to suppose 


sion, an old Cromwellian soldier, was a stout parti-| ; ; : “ 
san of that doctrine. Nevertheless it was sopniee of | that he was himself actuated by any policy of this 
him, that, being challenged one night by three robbers | kind. His sympathies were, of course, with suf- 
in a lane, he laid about him with his oaken stick to, fering Friends, but his object was universal freedom 
their utter discomfiture. He was questioned on this} of conscience. 
account at a monthly meeting: ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
Lord was upon me,” was his defence, ‘‘ and I zould 
have beaten seven of them.” Of course the accusers 
ad no more to say. | 


Penn (says Mr. Dixon) believed the king sincere 
when he declared himself opposed to every kind of re- 
ligious tests, and to every species of penal laws ; and 
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though it became the fashion, after the Revolution, to 
consider this apparent liberality in matters of con- 
science to be a mere Jesuitical feint to engage the un- 
wary to support his policy in favor of the Catholics, 
abundant evidence remains to show that this was not 
the case. 


If Mr. Dixon really chooses himself to believe 
that James was sincerely and philosophically pro- 
moting spiritual freedom on this side of the Chan- 
nel, while his ally, Louis, was dragooning heretics 
on the other, he is probably a singular specimen of 
such one-sided credulity. Our defence of Penn, or 
apology for him, would rest on very different 
grounds—not that he was right in believing in the 
sincerity of James—not even that he did believe in 
it—but that he deemed himself acting for the best 
in joining those who were standing up for freedom 
of conscience, whatever their motives might be, 
against the champions of a Church-and-State con- 
stitution which was kept together by a system of 
Teligious restrictions. Liberty of conscience not 
only appears, but is so holy a thing, even inde- 
pendent of the peculiar Quaker view of it, that it 
seems well-nigh a sin to take part with those who 
would obstruct it, however valuable their ulterior 
objects ; or to offer opposition to one who invokes 
its principles, however unsound may be his adop- 
tion of them. James was not only professing those 
principles, but acting up to his professions. He 
was in the act of striking off the chains of sufferers 
for conscience’ sake, and placing them all alike 
under the common shelter of his prerogative. What- 
ever might be the abstract merits of the whigs as 
friends of constitutional liberty, there could be no 
doubt that at this time they were deeply involved 
in the guilt of persecution. The Church, which 
had taken so strong an attitude against the usurpa- 
tions of James, showed no trustworthy signs of 
relaxing in her persecution of Non-conformists ; 
and Church and Non-conformists alike were ready 
to harass Quakers, and almost prepared to exter- 
minate Roman Catholics. 

Penn’s choice, therefore, needs no justification, 
when the matter is regarded from his own point of 
view. But the people of England decided the other 
way, judging, as they always do, by men and 
motives, not by abstract rules. And they were 
right ; or all subsequent history has been written 
in vain, and European progress is a delusion. 
Never did this popular instinct show itself more 
irresistible, or more determined, than on the eve of 
the revolution. ‘The very prisoners whose chains 
were struck off refused the right hand of fellowship 
to their liberators. Fourteen hundred Quakers 
had been discharged from gaol by James; and 
Penn had so far prevailed on the gratitude of the 
body, as to procure from the public meeting the 
famous address of May, 1687, thanking the king 
for his exercise of the dispensing power—the 

-greatest triumph which the royal policy had ob- 
tained. But the Quakers were Englishmen after 
all. Supposing them, like certain recent histori- 
ans of the dissenters, to have argued for an instant, 
that ** When I am attacked by assassins, if Satan’s 
eldest son were to pass by, and drag my adversaries 
off me, and rescue me from their murderous hands, 
I know not that it would be any crime to thank him 
fur his merciful interposition’”’—they seem to have 
felt repentance almost immediately after, for this 
concession, and no less dissatisfaction with him 
who had led them into it. Nor were Penn’s 
courtier-like ways at this period—his daily visits 
to Whitehall, his position as the *‘ king’s friend,” 


conceived to have more influence, and, therefore, 
provoking more jealousy even than his ostensible 
councillors—likely to be long popular with a sect 
of democratic enthusiasts, such as he had helped to 
make them. 

That Penn did at this time lose popularity and 
influence with them appears to us fully established, 
although Mr. Dixon and Mr. Forster (the author 
of the pamphlet ** William Penn and T. B. Macau- 
lay,’’ whom Mr. Dixon closely follows throughout 
this controversy) think it due to their hero, we 
scarcely see why, to dispute it. Mr. Macaulay’s 
only authority for the statement ‘ that Penn’s own 
sect looked coldly on him, and requited his services 
with obloquy,’’ is, says Mr. Dixon, ‘ Gerard 
Croese, a Dutchman, who never was in England in 
his life, and whose work the Society of Friends 
have never recognized.”” Mr. Dixon is not lucky 
in his conjectural assertions. Croese was much in 
England—he was once invited to take charge of a 
congregation at Norwich. We do not know what 
is meant by his work not being ‘* recognized’’ by 
the Quakers;—neither sects nor individuals are 
apt to ‘* recognize’ impartial accounts of them- 
selves. But the matter seems to rest on much 
better inferential evidence than the statement of 
Croese, although it is not the only one. Penn’s 
own ‘* Answer to Popple,”’ so often quoted by his 
biographers, is evidently an apology, addressed to 
his own partisans, and justifying himself against 
this unpopularity. The Jetter of that ‘* Secretary 
to the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions,”’ written in the last days before William’s 
landing, and when the court was trying all kinds 
of apology and appeal, was plainly meant to draw 
out Penn, and afford him an opportunity for the 
reply; and the whole correspondence may be re- 
garded, in Downing Street phrase, as ‘* semi- 
official.’’* 

But then, say Messrs. Forster and Dixon, the 
records of the society show no signs of such a 
change. ‘* Penn was, at this time, in regular at- 
tendance at the monthly meetings, and was elected 
to the highest offices of the body.’? No doubt of 
it. The formal records of the society are the 
last place to examine for the real sentiments of its 
members towards an important and useful person- 
age init. ‘* We spare him,”’ says a bitter enemy 
of his, writing in the assumed character of a 
leading Quaker, * for a tool. He keeps near the 
court. He is popular; and can write letters, and 
give directions concerning elections; he can tell 
who will serve us at court and council, and in 
Parliament; and can gloss over our principles.” 
But Mr. Dixon himself, only a few pages down, 
gives the strongest confirmation of the view he is 
opposing ; with the difference only, that he is 
speaking of the reign of William, when Penn’s fall 
had become still greater. 


* We are bound to say that there is a kind of fatal- 
ity about the ‘‘ Penn Controversy.” No one who en- 
Foses in it is so fortunate as to be strictly accurate in 

is assertions or quotations. In the passage above 
cited, where Mr. Dixon makes the rash statement that 
Croese was never in England, he refers, without any 
remark, to a passage of Mr. Macaulay, which utterly 
| contradicts him, (vol. i., p. 506,) where the historian 
' quotes Croese as an eye-witness of Penn’s levées ;— 
** Vidi quandoque de hoc genere hominum non minus 
, bis centum.”” But this is a misquotation. In the 
| edition of 1695, the only one, we know of, the word is 
| ‘visi? not vidi, and the change of a letter makes all 
| the difference ; nor is it at all probable that Croese 
| was at that time in England. 
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It is curious (he says) to find, that the men who 
stood by him in his darkest hours of trial were, with 
some stanch exceptions, not the persons who shared 
his religious opinions, but the more distinguished or- 
der of courtiers, statesmen, divines, and philosophers 
—wmen like Rochester and Ranelagh, Trenchard and 
Popple, Tillotson and Locke. Many of his own sect 
for a time looked coldly on his sufferings ; and it does 
not appear that their indifference was entirely removed 
until he was restored to his worldly rank (by the act 
in council of 1694 reaippointing him to his government 
of Pennsylvania.) They had no complaint to make 
against his morals or his life, they only pretended to 
condemn the too active part he had taken in the affairs 
of the world. 


We cannot wholly pass over this part of Penn’s 
life without noticing what Mr. Dixon calls his 
‘‘extra chapter on the Macaulay charges,’’ being, 
in fact, a repetition of Mr. Forster’s arguments 
against those charges. How far Mr. Dixon has a 
right to sit in judgment on men for alleged inac- 
curacies of detail, our readers are, by this time, 
qualified to judge. And the tone and temper of his 
criticism are such as we are sorry to see imported 
into any literary controversy. The historical ques- 
tions really at issue may be briefly disposed of. 
Three principal instances have been alleged, in 
which Penn is said to have been employed by the 
court in discreditable negotiations. The first is 
the case of Kiffin; and here Mr. Dixon and Mr. 
Forster, while quoting Kiffin’s memoirs of himself 
against Mr. Macaulay, have both contrived to omit 

“the very passage on which Mr. Macaulay’s state- 
ment is grounded! The second is that of Magda- 
len College; as to which, the apologists wholly 
fail to perceive that the conduct ascribed to Penn is 
matter of inference, not of direct proof; and the un- 
favorable inference, which was drawn long before 
Mr. Macaulay wrote, remains altogether untouched 
by their arguments. The third is that of the 
‘* Maids of Taunton ;’’ and here, on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that the discovery of the Pin- 
ney cash-book has greatly altered the state of the 
question. Indeed, the story, as against Penn, seems, 
in itself, so improbable, that we are quite ready to 
be content with a very moderate amount even of 
manuscript disproof. In the mean time, we are 
hardly satisfied with the subsidiary arguments with 
which Mr. Dixon has chosen to overload the ques- 
tion. His several pleas seem to be, 1. That the 
Maids were traitors. 2. That the sale of traitors’ 

ardons was a regular profession. 3. That the 
Maids of Honor were, probably, good-natured cred- 
itors. 4. That there is no proof that Penn 
accepted the commission. 5. That it was not 
William Penn, but George Penn. He would have 
saved some pages of letter-press, had he but re- 
membered the moral of the venerable jest concern- 
ing the mayor, who proposed to offer Henry the 
Fourth seven reasons for not firing a salute. ‘In 
the first place, we have no powder.”’ ‘* Enough 
said,” replied the monarch; ‘I excuse you the 
other six.”’ 

Nor were Penn’s political weaknesses the only 
features of his character which weaned from him 
the affections of the sterner and more serious of 
his sect. His style of living was a constant subject 
of jealousy with the evil-minded, and of reprobation 
with the earnest. Penn, certainly, shook off the 
ascetic fit of youthful devotion at a very early period. 
Indefatigable in travel and exertion, he did not ap- 
pear to conceive that any particular self-denial was 
called for in his ordinary course of life. He was 
a man of easy habits and expensive tastes—nay, he 
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had a certain partiality for creature-comforts, such 
as, according to some censors, has lurked among 
the orthodox and regular members of his persuasion 
from that day to this. His setting up a coach was 
a passage almost as memorable in the history of 
the Friends, as the same daring action by his con- 
temporary, Secretary Pepys, in his own. ‘ And 
if he says,’ exclaims the satirical Bugg, “ that his 
is no coach, but only a leathern conveniency, yet, 
as I have heard, he hath curious buildings and good 
wine, waiting men and waiting maids, and ofttimes 
good and dainty dishes of meat.’? Bugg was 
rightly informed. Mr. Dixon has given us a sketch 
of the governor's family life in his American dwel- 
ling, which is both tempting and picturesque ; it 
affords, moreover, some insight into the causes of 
dilapidation of the Penn estates—for all the profu- 
sion here described occurred in a residence of less 
than two years. 


The front of the house, sixty feet long, faced the Dela- 
ware, and the upper windows commanded a magnifi- 
cent view of the river and of the opposite shores of New 
Jersey. The depth of the manor-house was forty feet, 
and on each of the wings the various out-houses were 
so disposed as to produce an agreeable and picturesque 
effect. The brewhouse, a large wooden building cov- 
ered with shingles—Penn was not unused to the good 
old Saxon drink—was at the back, some little distance 
from the mansion, and concealed among the trees. 
The house itself stood on a gentle eminence ; it wag 
two stories high, and was built of fine brick and cov- 
ered with tiles. The entrance led, by a large and 
handsome porch and stone steps, into a spacious hall, 
extending nearly the whole length of the house, which 
was used on public occasions for the entertainment of 
distinguished guests, and the reception of the Indian 
tribes. The rooms were arranged in suites, with am- 
ple folding-doors, and were all wainscotted with Eng- 
lish oak, A simple but correct taste was observable 
throughout ; the interior ornaments were chaste, and 
the oaken capital at the porch was appropriately deco- 
rated with the carving of a vine and clusters of grapes. 
The more elaborate of these decorations were sent 
from England by the governor. The gardens were 
the wonder of the colony for their extent and beauty. 
A country-house, with an ample garden, was the gov- 
ernor’s passion, and he spared neither care nor money 
to make the grounds of Pennsburg a little Eden. He 
procured from England and from Scotland the most 
skilful gardeners he could find. . . . 

The furnishing of Pennsburg was to match. Ma- 
hogany was a luxury then unknown ; but his spider- 
tables and high-backed chairs were of the finest oak. 
An inventory of the furniture is still extant ; there 
were a set of Turkey-worked chairs, arm-chairs for 
ease, and couches with plush and satin cushions for 
luxury and beauty. In the parlor stood the great 
leathern chair of the proprietor ; in every room were 
found cushions and curtains of satin, camlet, damask, 
and striped linen, and there is a carpet mentioned as 
being in one apartment, though at that time such an 
article was hardly ever seen except in the palaces of 
kings. His side-board furniture was also that of a 
gentleman ; it included a service of silver, plain, but 
massive-like, and white china, a complete set of Ton- 
bridge ware, and a great quantity of damask table- 
cloths and fine napkins. The table was served ag 
became his rank, plainly but plentifully. . . . 

His cellars were well stocked ; canary, claret, sack 
and Madeira, being the favorite wines consumed by 
his family and their guests. Besides these nobler 
drinks, there was a plentiful supply, on all occasions 
of Indian or general festivity, of ale and cider. 
Penn’s own wine seems to have been Madeira, and he 
certainly had no dislike to the temperate pleasures of 
the table. In one of his letters to his steward Sotcher, 
he writes, ‘‘ Pray send us some two or three smoked 
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haunches of venison and pork ; get them from the 
Swedes ; also some smoked shads and beefs ;’’ adding, 
with delicious unction, ‘‘ the old priest at Philadelphia 
had rare shads.”’ (P, 380, &c.) 


We find, also, that, among other gentlemanlike 
and expensive tastes, the governor had that pen- 
chant for the pleasures of the stable which has been 
inherited by many excellent Quaker families of 
modern times. He stocked his province with brood 
mares as far as his means would allow, and took 
out with him in 1699 ** the magnificent colt Tamer- 
lane, by the celebrated Godolphin Barb.”” 

All this, according to sound and reasonable 
views, might not be inconsistent with the elevated 
parts of Penn’s character. His superiority to the 
scruples of more ordinary precisians might rather 
be a proof of the higher degree of spirituality which 
he had attained, dispensing him from compliance 
with the beggarly elements of minute observance. 
But the change came too early. The contrast was 
too strong between Penn’s luxurious living and the 
gaol diet or penurious travelling fare of the many 
nundred sufferers or missionaries for the truth, who 
constituted as yet the effective battalions of the 
Quaker army, and with whom Penn himself frater- 
nized at the monthly meetings—between Penn’s 
actual practice and the eloquent asceticism of ‘* No 
Cross, No Crown,” and the other works of his en- 
thusiastic days. On some points, also, and those 
favorite scruples of the sect, he always remained 
but a wet Quaker. Though firm as a rock on the 
subject of oaths, a steady stickler against titles, and 
ready to go to the stake on the principle of the hat, 
he was yielding in the article of dress, which seems 
to have affurded the sorest of all temptations to 
saints in that age of lace and embroidery. ‘‘ The 
ladies of his family dressed like gentlewomen— 
wore caps and buckles, silk gowns and golden or- 
naments. Penn had no less than four wigs in 
America, all purchased in the same year, at a cost 
of nearly twenty pounds.’’ Yet the periwig had 
been a special cause of offence to the early Quakers. 
Did they not boast (says Leslie) ‘‘ how John Mill- 
ner, a Friend about Northampton, a wig-maker, left 
off the trade, and was made to burn one in his 
> sight, and print against it? And that 

ohn Hall, a gentleman of Northumberland, being 
convinced, sitting at a meeting, was shaken by the 
Lord’s power, plucked off and threw down his 
wig?’ And was not Richard Richardson moved to 
make an especial ‘‘ declaration against wigs,’’ in 
which, among other things, he shows distinctly, 
from the case of Elisha in the Second Book of 
Kings, that they formed no part of the prophetic 
costume ? 

These were partly the causes—we are sorry to 
say that worldly policy might furnish another— 
which made so many of his religious partisans 
shrink from supporting their eminent leader during 
the saddest period of his fortunes, from 1688 to 
1694; when his substance fell to decay, the wife 
of his first affection was lost to him, and, from 
having been a royal favorite, he became the object 
of political persecution—when, in his own words, 
**his enemies had darkened the very air against 
him.’’ More grievous to read of, because more 
wholly undeserved, was the treatment which Penn 
had to experience from his subject colonists—the 
first Anglo-Pennsylvanians. We know few chap- 
ters in the long and dreary history of the ingrati- 
tude of mankind towards its benefactors, more pain- 
ful than Mr. Dixon’s account of the persevering 
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injustice and shameless exactions which were the 
requital of all his devotion to his “* Holy Experi- 
ment.’’ He had, indeed, sacrificed to it the best 
part of his fortune as well as of his life. He esti- 
mated his loss on the first foundation of Pennsyl- 
vania, at 120,0007.—a sum which should be much 
more than doubled for the purpose of fair compar- 
ison with similar expenditure in our times, but 
which, if doubled, would nearly equal the sum by 
which Parliament, in 1842, found it advisable to 
cover the losses sustained in the experiment (rather 
philosophical than holy) of that day—the coloniza- 
tion of South Australia. So mistaken is the 
fashionable notion that the art of colonization was 
either more perfect or less expensive in his time 
than ours. So uniform the evidence to the fact, 
that a colony cannot be established on any great 
scale without preliminary sacrifices. But Penn’s 
eee expenditure had at all events forced the 

riendly City into premature wealth and greatness. 
The only effect produced on the mind of its drab- 
coated inhabitants, seems to have been the persua- 
sion that a source, which had yielded so much, 
might be made to yield more by draining. In 
1693, when Penn’s affairs at home were at the 
lowest ebb, he was roused by the crown’s supposed 
intention to abrogate the charter of Pennsylvania, 
and form a common government of all the northern 
colonies. But he was actually in want of money to 
make the journey. Could he obtain it by borrow- 
ing small sums from the wealthier of his colonists, 
secured on the quit rents of the province? He 
wrote to an old ally in Philadelphia to make this 
a but not a man came forward to help him. 
** They said they loved him much, but they had no 
mind to lend money.’? He went at last—but he 
had not been two years in the colony (1699—1701) 
when he wanted to return home in order to oppose 
the ‘*Colony Bill,’’ by which it was designed to 
transfer the proprietary rights to the crown—a 
transfer which Penn deprecated, from his still pre- 
vailing desire to carry his own plans into execu- 
tion ; but which affected him much Jess than the 
settlers, whose dread of their proposed assignment 
to King Stork was natural and extreme. But 
when he consulted the Assembly for means to effect 
the voyage and negotiation, he obtained nothing but 
**a list of demands which were equally insulting 
and unjust.”” He was forced to sell Jand to cover 
his expenses home. His correspondent, Logan, 
thus briefly described the feeling of the colony :— 
‘¢ There are few,’’ he said to Penn in one of his 
letters, ‘‘ that think it sin to hawl anything they 
can from thee.’? They invaded his rights, they 
seized his Jand, they withheld his rents. 

Their affairs, in the absence of the founder, fell 
speedily into disorder; his few remaining rights 
were seriously menaced; and religious disputes 
began to disturb a community in which his meas- 
ures had hitherto prevented, at least, this one fertile 
seed of strife from germinating. He became anx- 
ious to go over once more. ‘I assure thee,’’ he 
wrote to his agent, ‘* if the people would only settle 
600/. a year upon me as governor, I would hasten 
over. ay Cultivate this among the best 
Friends.’ But the best Friends would do nothing. 
A governor who expected to receive instead of 
paying, by no means suited their views. 

But, in the very decline of his life, one gleam 
of hopefulness was permitted to bless the vision of 
the departing founder. An earnest remonstrance, 
which he addressed, in 1710, to the people of Penn- 
sylvania, produced, we are told, ‘* a sudden revolu- 
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tion in his favor.”’ ‘ The colony was stung with 
the: mild reproaches of its founder, now in his old 
age, enduring poverty brought on by his too great 
liberality ; and the session which ensued was the 
most cordial and harmonious, as well as the most 
useful, in the history of the Assembly.’’ This is 
a pleasant reminiscence wherewith to conclude his 
eventful history; and it is satisfactory also to 
reflect that, even in a pecuniary point of view, his 
sacrifices remained ultimately not unrecompensed 
to his family. For some years before his death he 
had been ready to sell the government to the crown. 
But he insisted on keeping the charter and funda- 
mental laws; and on these terms Queen Anne’s 
government would not treat, because their great 
object, like King William’s, was the union of the 
North American colonies for purposes of defence, 
which the peculiar constitution of Pennsylvania, 
and its central position, impeded. The negotiation, 
therefore, came to nothing. By Penn’s will, in 
1710, he left the remnant of his English and Irish 


. estates to his children by his first wife, Pennsylva- 


nia to those by the second. It had been worth 
nothing to him until the last year or two previous, 
and he naturally regarded it as the inferior fund. 


He had no conception of the enormous increase of 
value which twenty years of peace, following on the 
treaty of Utrecht, would give to Pennsylvania. Han- 
nah’s children became the lords proprietors of the 
colony, and the younger branch of his family stood 
before the world as the more pi repr 
tives of the great founder. 


ta 





We believe that they ultimately received 130,0007. 
for it from the state of Pennsylvania. 

Misfortune, however, never fell on one better 
prepared to meet it. Penn was not so much forti- 
fied against it by philosophy, or even by religious 
firmness, as by one of those happy temperaments 
which, though susceptible of every impression, are 
little apt to be profoundly affected by any. Neither 
loss of fortune, friends, nor political interest, nor 
the disappointment of high dreams of the purest 
ambition, seem tv have permanently influenced his 
spirits, or could even for the moment ruffle his 
temper. He even preserved the same placid and 
radiant demeanor towards the outer world! . The 
gayety of disposition which had been the great 
charin of his society in youth had something in it 
which moved to reverence in later years, when 
those who witnessed it thought of the actions and 
sufferings of the man. He retained to the last that 
serene and somewhat self-satisfied look, that air 
béat, as the French call it, which marks his por- 
traits; and the period of decaying intellect which 
preceded his death, however painful for others to 
witness, seems to have been passed by him in a 
long dream of tranquil and child-like enjoyment. 

Such was Penn, not in his mythical character, 
but a being of mixed strength and weakness, who, 
by a combination of external facility of disposition, 
with pertinacity of resolution, made a greater im- 
pression on his age, and did more for posterity, 
than men of far more powerful intellect. What 
was he in domestic life? It would be of little use 
to ask Mr. Dixon. He paints without shade. He 
patches up every small fragment of biography he 
can find, to compound a hero not only of opposite 
but scarcely reconcilable qualities. That Penn 
was of blameless life and very affectionate disposi- 
tion is readily granted ; he also wrote, and printed, 
good advice to his children. But far more than 





this is needed to complete a character of real in- 
terest in respect of the qualities which pertain to 
home. Every man has his several vocation in this 
world. That of the enthusiastic missionary is one, 
that of the conjux et paterfamilias another. It is 
idle to represent the same man as a model of per- 
fection in both. Penn’s temperament was restless, 
his love of variety and action strong, qualities which 
he shared with most men of his stamp, and which 
made toil and privation matters of less self-denial 
to him than silence or retirement. But the man 
who is fit for this work cannot be at the same 
time bound by the enchanted tie of really strong 
domestic attachment ; cannot be devoted to the so- 
ciety of one companion of the heart; cannot watch, 
with engrossing interest, the development of a sec- 
ond self. His choice should be celibacy. Wis- 
dom, that crieth daily in the streets, cannot possibly 
dwell with children at her knees. Passionate as 
may have been Penn’s early attachment to the fair 
**Guli Springett,’”’* Mr. Dixon’s heroine, it ap- 
pears that after the first three years of their mar- 
riage she rarely accompanied him in his incessant 
wanderings. henceforth their lot was mainly 
separate ; and however duly fond of each other, 
they could never have lived in that constant com- 
munion of the heart which is the portion of more 
ordinary couples. Mr. Dixon wants words to paint 
the violence of her husband’s sorrow when she 
died. Yet it is not the less the fact, that before 
two years were over, and that, too, while his other 
cares and disappointments were pressing most heav- 
ily upon him, he married Hannah Callowhill, at 
fifty-four, and became the father of a second flour- 
ishing family. Nor do his children seem to have 
contributed much to his happiness, or towards the 
promotion of his views. What, indeed, were the 
achievements of the great philanthropist to them? 
Judging as children ordinarily judge of their par- 
ents in this unheroic world, they probably thought 
of him as a father whose heart had been far too 
exclusively devoted to other cares, to be to them 
either a confidential friend, or the object of the ro- 
mantic filial worship of youth ; and who had wasted 
on his wild schemes the fortune on which they 
counted for the gratification of their own desires 
in life. The eldest and most promising, Springett, 
died young. Of Letitia, the daughter, who mar- 
tied Mr. Aubrey, Mr. Dixon tells us little, except 
that she seems to have considered residence with 
her father in America as a very unwelcome banish- 
ment. William, Guli’s only remaining son, took 
to bad courses, became profligate and debauched, 
was expelled by the Friends, deserted his family, 
and, in common phrase, went near to break his 
father’s heart ; but Penn’s was not a heart of that 
order of fragility. His second family were chil- 
dren of his old age. 

We have been less scrupulous in dealing with 
Mr. Dixon’s qualifications as a biographer, because 
he has himself so unscrupulously attacked others ; 
—hbecause he throws about charges of ignorance 
and malevolence against those who have regarded 


* We hardly know a more amusing instance of the 
modern art of weaving a fashionable biography out of 
scanty materials, than the ‘‘ charming history of un- 
successful love,” which Mr. Dixon has got up from 

or Thomas Ellwood’s little confessions about this 
ady. But it is hardly fair on the amiable Friend to 
speak of Guli as his ‘“‘lady-love’ when he escorted 
her to her uncle Herbert’s, (p. 122,) at which time he 
was engaged to Mary Ellis. 
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his hero's character from a different point of view 
from himself, with a petulance which would be un- 
becoming even if his own performance was as ex- 
act and conscientious as it is superficial. His want 
of the habit of discriminating criticism would great- 
ly unfit him for the execution of such a work, even 
if he wrote less obviously with an object—in order 
to support particular views and please particular 
judges, at the same time captivating idle readers 
y romantic effect. But he is not without good 
qualities as a writer. His style seems to be easy 
and good, when not disfigured by an affectation of 
smartness, and there is life in his narrative and 
vigor in his descriptions. We would not do him 
the injustice, which he so lavishly inflicts on others, 
of supposing that the errors into which his eager- 
ness for defending his hero has led him were in 
any degree intentional. As for the charge of ir- 
reverence towards the memory of a hero, which 
he so liberally dispenses, we are quite ready to 
submit to our share of it. Hero-worship is only 
ssible so long as the hero remains a ‘* myth.” 
hen he is dragged out of this reverential obscu- 
rity, it is neither manly nor philosophical to judge 
of him otherwise than of another man. Nor can 
we accept, without much qualification, the claims 
which are put forward on behalf of Penn to the 
devout observance of posterity. As the cham- 
pion of religious feeling, he was prominent in a 
great cause ; but it must be remembered that it was 
also the winning cause. Notwithstanding partial 
checks, it was a cause rapidly advancing, even in 
his time. The days of the old system of intoler- 
ance were evidently numbered. And, on the whole, 
it may be doubted whether the efforts of Penn and 
his friends contributed so much to its success as 
the extravagances of the sect did to retard it. In 


our view, the great interest attached to Penn’s 
memory is of a wider, but at the same time of a 


more questionable, kind. It arises out of those 
general conceptions of the earthly destiny of men, 
and the mode of adapting them to its fulfilment, of 
which the particular tenet of religious freedom, 
though most present to Penn’s mind, formed a por- 
tion only. ‘To make the first spring of common as 
well as individual action love, not fear ;—to regard 
men rather as glorious than as fallen creatures ;— 
as all in their degree influenced by that inward 
light, to quench or deny which is practical anar- 
chy, as well as blasphemy ;—these were visions so 
bold, and so new to the religious spirit of the time, 
that it is scarcely to be wondered at, if the Friends 
themselves failed to appreciate and express clear- 
ly the principle which they involved, and if the 
world altogether failed to understand it. Yet that 
principle fought its way onward, with what vast 
extension of influence the whole system of modern 
legislation and policy bears witness. Its progress 
has been diversified with strange exaggerations and 
fatal errors. It has raised men’s minds from ser- 
vile abasement to freedom and light; but it has 
also exalted them to a pinnacle of self-worship, 
from which they have speedily plunged again into 
grovelling degradation. It has founded great re- 
publics, and overthrown flourishing states, abolished 
tacks, thrown open prisons, and erected guillotines. 
Often thrust into the background by violent reac- 
tion towards the opposite doctrine—often distorted 
and abused by its own partisans—it still continues 
to make way; and its course is more and more 
clearly descried in fancy, both by the enthusiastic 
and the timid, as tending to the dissolution and 
reconstruction of human society. 





A NEW VARIETY OF THE SWEET POTATO.—INDOLENCE. 


A New Variety or tHe Sweer Porato.—The 
following interesting account of a new variety of the 
sweet potato we have been permitted to copy from a 
letter addressed to our friend, L. Young, Esq., of this 
vicinity, by a gentleman residing in the southern part 
of the state of Alabama. The writer is a gentleman 
of intelligence, living in a latitude which is peculiarly 
the home of this vegetable, and he is therefore very 
competent to form a correct opinion of the comparative 
value of this new variety. 

Several gentlemen of this neighborhood have made 
experiments with the red yam, which prove very con- 
clusively that any variety keeping through the winter 
will give this crop considerable importance as an arti- 
cle of commerce. 

There being a large river demand for this esculent 
in the months of March, April, May and June, for 
steamboats and towns north of this city accessible by 
steamers, we hope our enterprising seedsmen will 
make the proper arrangements to secure to our com- 
munity at the earliest day all the advantages of such 
an acquisition. 

“* We have lately received a most valuable addition 
to our varieties of the sweet potato, supposed from 
Peru. It is altogether different and equally superior 
to any variety of this root hitherto known. It is pro- 
ductive, and attains a prodigious size, even upon the 
poorest sandy land, and the roots remain without 
change from the time of taking them out of the ground 
until the following May. The plant is singularly easy 
of cultivation, growing equally well from the slip or 
vine, the top or vine of the full-grown plant being 
remarkably small; the inside is as white as snow. 
It is dry and mealy, and the saccharine principle 
contained resembles in delicacy of flavor fine virgin 
honey.”’—Louisville Journal. 





From the Tribune. 
INDOLENCE, 


Inpotent ! indolent! yes, I am indolent ! 
So is the grass growing tenderly, slowly ; 
So is the violet fragrant and lowly, 
Drinking in quietness, peace, and content ; 
So is the bird on the light branches swinging, 
Idly its carol of gratitude singing, 
Only on living and loving intent. 


Indolent ! indolent ! yes, I am indolent ! 
So is the cloud overhanging the mountain ; 
So is the tremulous wave of a fountain, 
Uttering softly its eloquent psalm ; 
Nerve and sensation in quiet reposing, 
Silent as blossoms the night dew is closing, 
But the full heart beating strongly and calm. 


Indolent ! indolent! yes, I am indolent ! 
If it be idle to gather my pleasure 
Out of creation’s uncoveted treasure, 
Midnight and morning, by forest and sea ; 
Wild with the tempest’s sublime exultation ; 
Lonely in Autumn’s forlorn lamentation ; 
Hopeful and happy with Spring and the bee. 


Indolent ! indolent! are ye not indolent? 
Thralls of the earth, and its usages weary ; 
Toiling like gnomes where the darkness is dreary, 
Toiling, and sinning, to heap up your gold. 
Stifling the heavenward breath of devotion ; 
Crushing the freshness of every emotion ; 
Hearts like the dead, that are pulseless and cold ! 


Indolent ! indolent ! art thou not indolent? 
Thou who art living unloving and lonely, 
Wrapped in a pall that will cover thee only, 
Shrouded in selfishness, piteous ghost ! 
Sad eyes behold thee, and angels are weeping 
O’er thy forsaken and desolate sleeping ; 
Art thou not indolent ?—Art thou not - ‘e z 














ORIGIN OF THE MORMON IMPOSTURE. 


ORIGIN OF THE MORMON IMPOSTURE. 


Tue Rochester American publishes the following 
from a forthcoming work by Mr. Turner, entitled 
a ‘“* History of Philip and Gorham’s Purchase.” 
Though not entirely new, it is succinct, and com- 
municates some facts coming within the author’s 
personal knowledge : 


As we are now at the home of the Smith family 
—in sight of ‘‘ Mormon Hill ’’—a brief pioneer 
history will be looked for, of the strange, and sin- 
gularly successful religious sect—the Mormons ; 
and brief it must be, merely starting it in its career, 
and leaving it to their especial historian to trace 
them to Kirtland, Nauvoo, Beaver Island, and 
Utah, or the Salt Lake. 

Joseph Smith, the father of the prophet Joseph 
Smith, jr., was from the Merrimack river, N. H. 
He first settled in or near Palmyra village, but as 
early as 1819 was the occupant of some new land 
on ‘* Stafford street,’’ in the town of Manchester, 
near the line of Palmyra.* ‘* Mormon Hill”? is 
near the plank road about half-way between the 
villages of Palmyra and Manchester. The elder 
Smith had been a Universalist, and subsequently a 
Methodist ; was a good deal of a smatterer in scrip- 
tural knowledge, but the seed of revelation was 
sown on weak ground; he was a great babbler, 
credulous, not especially industrious, a money-dig- 
ger, prone to the marvellous; and, withal, a little 
given to difficulties with neighbors, and petty law- 
suits. Nota very propitious account of the father 
of a prophet—the founder of a state; but there 
was a ‘* woman in the case.” 

Mrs. Smith was a woman of strong, unculti- 
vated intellect ; artful and cunning; imbued with 
an ill-regulated religious enthusiasm. The incip- 
ient hints, the first givings out that a prophet was 
to spring from her humble household, came from 
her; and when matters were maturing for denoue- 
ment, she gave out that such and such ones— 
always fixing upon those who had both money and 
credulity—were to be instruments in some great 
work of -new revelation. The old man was rather 
her faithful co-worker, or executive exponent. 
Their son, Alvah, was originally intended or desig- 
nated, by fireside consultations and solemn and 
mysterious out-door hints, as the forthcoming 
prophet. The mother and the father said he was 
the chosen one; but Alvah, however spiritual he 
may have been, had a carnal appetite; ate too 
many green turnips, sickened and died. Thus the 
world lost a prophet, and Mormonism a leader ; 
the designs, impiously and wickedly attributed to 
Providence, were defeated ; and all in consequence 
of a surfeit of raw turnips. Who will talk of the 
cackling geese of Rome, or any other small and 
innocent causes of mighty events afier thist The 
mantle of the prophet which Mrs. and Mr. Joseph 
Smith and one Oliver Cowdery had wove them- 
selves—every thread of it—fell upon their next 
eldest son, Joseph Smith, jr. 

And a most unpromising recipient of such a 
trust was this same Joseph Smith, jr., afterwards 
** Jo Smith.’’ He was lounging, idle, (not to say 
vicious,) and possessed of less than ordinary intel- 
lect. The author’s own recollections of him are 
distinct. He used to come into the village of 

Palmyra, with little jags of wood, from his back- 
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woods home; sometimes patronizing a village 
grocery too freely ; sometimes finding an odd job 
to do about the store of Seymour Scovell; and 
once a week he would stroll into the office of the 
old Palmyra Register for his father’s paper. How 
impious in us young ‘ dare devils’? * to once in 
a while blacken the face of the then meddling, in- 
quisitive lounger—but afterwards prophet—with 
the old-fashioned balls, when he used to put him- 
self in the way of the working of the old-fashioned 
Ramage press! The editor of the Cultivator at | 
Albany—esteemed as he may justly consider him- 
self for his subsequent enterprise and usefulness 
—may think of it with contrition and repent- 
ance, that he once helped thus to disfigure the 
face of a prophet, and, remotely, the founder of a 
state. 

But Joseph had a little ambition, and some 
very laudable aspirations; the mother’s intellect 
occasionally shone out in him feebly, especially 
when he used to help us to solve some portentous 
questions of moral or political ethics, in our juve- 
nile debating club, which we moved down to the 
old red school-house on Durfee street, to get rid 
of the annoyance of critics that used to drop in 
upon us in the village; and, subsequently, after 
catching a spark of Methodism in the camp-meet- 
ing, away down in the woods, on the Vienna road, 
he was a very passable exhorter in evening meet- 





ings. 

Lanes of hidden treasure had long designated 
Mormon Hill as the repository. Old Joseph had 
dug there, and young Joseph had not only heard 
his father and mother relate the marvellous tales 
of buried wealth, but had accompanied his father 
in the midnight delvings, and incantations of the 
spirits that guarded it. 

If a buried revelation was to be exhumed, how 
natural was it that the Smith family, with their 
credulity, and their assumed presentiment that a 
prophet was to come from their household, should 
be connected with it; and that Mormon Hill was 
the place where it would be found! 

It is believed by those who were best acquainted 
with the Smith family, ar} most conversant with 
all the Gold Bible movements, that there is no foun- 
dation for the statement that their original manu- 
script was written by a Mr. Spaulding, of Ohio. 
A supplement to the Gold Bible, ‘* The Book of 
Commandments,” in all probability was written by 
Rigdon, and he may have been aided by Spauld- 
ing’s manuscript; but the book itself is without 
doubt a production of the Smith family, aided b 
Oliver Cowdery, who was school teacher on Staf- 
ford street, an intimate of the Smith family, and 
identified with the whole matter. The production, 
as all will conclude who have read it, or evet. 
given it a cursory review, is not that of an edu- 
cated man or woman. ‘The bungling attempt to 
counterfeit the style of the Scriptures ; the inter- 
mixture of modern phraseology ; the ignorance of 
chronology and geography; its utter crudeness 
and baldness, as a whole, stamp its character, and 
clearly exhibit its vulgar origin. It is a strange 
medley of scripture, romance, and bad composition. 

The primitive design of Mrs. Smith, her hus- 
band, Jo and Cowdery, was money-making ; blended 
with which perhaps was a desire for notoriety, 





* Here the author remembers to have first seen the 
family, in the winter of ’19, and ’20, in a rude log 
house, with but a small spot of underbrush around it. 





*To soften the use of such an expression, the 
reader should be reminded that apprentices in print- 
| ing offices have since the days o Faust and Gotten- 
| burgh, been thus called, and sometimes it was not 
inappropriate. 
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to be obtained by a cheat and fraud. The idea of 


being the founders of a new sect was an after- 
thought, in which they were aided by others. 

The projectors of the humbug being destitute 
of means for carrying out their plans, a victim was 

Selected to obviate that difficulty. Martin Harris 
was a farmer of Palmyra, the owner of a good 
farm, and an honest, worthy citizen; but espec- 
ially given to religious enthusiasm, new creeds, 
the more extravagant the better ; a monomaniac, in| 
fact. Joseph Smith, upon whom the mantle of | 
rophecy had fallen after the sad fate of Alvah, | 
oe to make demonstrations. He informed Har- 
ris of the great discovery, and that it had been 
revealed to him that he (Harris) was a chosen in- 
strument to aid in the great work of surprising the 
world with a new revelation. They had hit upon 
the right man. He mortgaged his fine farm to pay 
for printing the book, assumed a grave, mysterious, 
and unearthly deportment, and made here and there 
among his acquaintances solemn annunciations of 
the great event that was transpiring. His version 
of the discovery, as communicated to him by the 
prophet Joseph himself, is well remembered by 
several respectable citizens of Palmyra, to whom 
he made early disclosures. It was in substance as 

follows :— 

The prophet Joseph was directed by an angel 
where to find, by excavation, at the place after- 
wards called Mormon Hill, the gold plates; and 
was compelled by the angel, much against his will, 
to be the interpreter of the sacred record they con- 
tained, and publish it to the world. That the 
plates contained a record of the ancient inhabitants 
of this country, ‘‘ engraved by Mormon the son of 
Nephi.’’ ‘That on the top of the box containing the 
plates, ‘‘a pair of large spectacles were found, the 
stones or glass set in which were opaque to all but 
the prophet ;’’ that ‘* these belonged to Mormon, 
the engraver of the plates, and without them the 

lates could not be read.”’ Harris assumed that 

imself and Cowdery were the chosen amanuenses, 
and that the prophet Joseph, curtained from the 
world and them, with his spectacles read from the 
gold plates what they committed to paper. 

Harris exhibited to an informant of the author 
the manuscript title-page. On it was drawn, rudely 
and bunglingly, concentric circles, between, above, 
and below, which were characters with little re- 
semblance to letters, apparently a miserable imita- 
tion of hieroglyphics, the writer may somewhere 
have seen. ‘lo guard against profane curiosity, 
the prophet has given out that no one but himself, 
not even his chosen codperators, must be permit- 
ted to see them, on pain of instant death. Harris 
had never seen the plates, but the glowing account 
of their massive richness excited other than spirit- 
ual hopes, and he, upon one occasion, got a village 
silversmith to help him estimate their value, taking 
as a basis the prophet’s account of their dimen- 
sions. It was a blending of the spiritual and utili- 
tarian that threw a shadow of doubt upon Martin’s 
sincerity. ‘This, and some anticipations he in- 
dulged in as to the profits that would arise from the 
sale of the Gold Bible, made it then, as it is now, 
a mooted question whether he was altogether a 


dupe. 
Mie wife of Harris was a rank infidel and here- 
tic, touching the whole thing, and decidedly op- 


posed to her husband’s participation in it. ith 
sacrilegious hands she seized over a hundred of 





the manuscript pages of the new revelation, and 
burned or secreted them. It was agreed by Smith 


ORIGIN OF THE MORMON IMPOSTURE. 


and family, Cowdery and Harris, not to transeribe 
these again, but to let so much of the new revela- 
tion drop out, as the ‘ evil spirit would get up a 
story that the second translation did not agree with ° 
the first.” A very ingenious method, surely, of 
guarding against the possibility that Mrs. Harris 
had preserved the manuscript with which they 
might be confronted, should they attempt an imita 
tion of their own miserable patchwork. 

The prophet did not get his lesson well upon the 
start, or the household of the imposters were in 
fault. After he had told his story, in his absence, 
the rest of the family made a new version of it to 
one of their neighbors. They showed him snch a 
pebble as may any day be picked up on the shore 
of Lake Ontario—the common hornblende—care- 
fully wrapped in cotton and kept in a mysterious 
box. They said it was by looking at this stone, in 
a hat, the light excluded, that Joseph discovered 
the plates. This, it will be observed, differs mate- 
rially from Joseph’s story of the angel. It was 
the same stone the Smith’s had used in money- 
digging, and in some pretended discoveries of 
stolen property. 

Long before the Gold Bible demonstration, the 
Smith family had, with some sinister object in 
view, whispered another fraud in the ears of the 
credulous. They pretended that, in digging for 
money at Mormon Hill, they came across a chest, 
three by two feet in size, covered with a dark-col- 
ored stone. In the centre of the stone was a white 
spot about the size of a sixpence. Enlarging, the 
spot increased to the size of a twenty-four pound 
shot, and then exploded with a terrible noise. The 
chest vanished and all was utter darkness. 

It may be safely presumed that in no other in- 
stance have prophets and the chosen and designated 
of angels, been quite as calculating and worldly 
as were those of Stafford street, Mormon Hill, and 
Palmyra. The only business contract—veritable 
instrument in writing—that was ever executed by 
spiritual agents, has been preserved, and should be 
among the archives of the new State of Utah. It 
is signed by the prophet Joseph himself, and wit- 
nessed by Oliver Cowdery, and secures to Martin 
Harris one half of the proceeds of the sale of the 
Gold Bible until he was fully reimbursed in the 
sum of $2,500, the cost of printing. 

The after-thought which has been alluded to— 
the enlarging of original intentions—was at the 
suggestion of S. Rigdon, of Ohio, who made his 
appearance and blended himself with the poorly 
devised scheme of imposture, about the time the 
book was issued from the press. He unworthily’ 
bore the title of a Baptist elder, but had by some 
previous freak, if the author is rightly informed, 
forfeited his standing with that respectable reli- 
gious denomination. Designing, ambitious and 
dishonest, under the semblance of sanctity and 
assumed spirituality, he was just the man for the 
use of the Smith household and their half-dupe 
and half-designing abettors; and they were just 
the fit instruments to be desired. He became at 
once the Hamlet, or more appropriately perhaps, 
the Mawworm of the play. 

Under the auspices of Rigdon, a new sect, the 
Mormons, was projected. Prophecies fell thick ° 
and fast from the lips of Joseph; old Mrs. Smith 
assumed all the airs of a mother of a prophet; 
that particular family of Smiths were singled out 
aud became exalted above all their legion of name- 
sakes. The bald, clumsy cheat found here and 
there an enthusiast, a monomaniac or a knave, in 
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and around its primitive locality, to help it upon its! Belgium, Prussia, Germany, Russia, Austria and 
start ; and soon, like another scheme of imposture, |the North—New York, for the vast continent of 
(that had a litue of dignity and plausibility in it,) it| North America. It would certainly not be impos- 
had its Hegira, or flight, to Kirtland, then to Nau- | sible to try the experiment with a chance of suc- 
voo; then to a short resting-place in Missouri—and | cess at any one or more of these ports for a year 
then on and over the Rocky muuntains to Utah or or two. Dover and Calais offer the best field for a 
the Salt Lake. Banks, priuting-offices, temples, | trial :—and they are the scenes of an abuse which 


| 

cities, and finally a state, have arisen under its aus- | needs instant correction. From London to Paris 
pices. Converts have multiplied to tens of thou- | the postage is 10d. :—that is, from London to Do- 
sands. In several of the countries of Europe there | ver Id. ; From Calais to Paris, 24d. ; from Dover 
are preachers and organized sects of Mormons; | to Calais, about twenty miles, by water, 6$d.!— 
believers in the divine mission of Joseph Smith There is neither reason nor good policy in this 
&. Co. extravagant charge. From Jersey to Shetland, 

And here the subject must be dismissed. If it | 1,000 miles, the rate is 1d.—from Semlin to Aix- 
has been treated lightly—with a seeming levity— | la-Chapelle, 3¢.—from the. Rio Grande to the St. 
it is because it will admit of no other treatment. | Lawrence, 14d.—from Trieste to Lubec, 3d. From _ 
There is no dignity about the whole thing; noth-| Dover to Ostend, three times the distance between 





ing to entitle it to mild treatment. It deserves | 


none of the charity extended to ordinary religious | 


fanaticism, for knavery and fraud have been with it 
incipiently and progressively. 


age. Fanaticism promoted it at first; then ill-ad- 
vised persecution ; then the designs of demagogues 
who wished to command the suffrage of its follow- 
ers ; until finally an American Congress has abetted 
the fraud and imposition by its acts, and we are to 
have a state of our proud Union—in this boasted era 
of light and knowledge—the very name of which 
will sanction and dignify the fraud and falsehood of 
Mormon Hill, the gold plates and the spurious 
revelation. This much, at least, might have been 
omitted out of decent respect to the moral and 
religious sense of the people of the old states. 


a 





From the Atheneum, 28th June. 

Wov tp an ocean penny postage pay? Thatisa 
question to be solved. The inland system has been 
so well established by ten years of trial as very 
naturally to suggest the extension of a similar 
system to the ocean. If it can be demonstrated to 
be possible, no one doubts that it will be desirable | 
to make this extension. But is it possible for | 
Great Britain to constitute herself post-carrier to | 
all the world without incurring an absolute loss | 
in the service? Mr. Elihu Burritt replies in the} 
affirmative without hesitation. We cannot say 
that we share his enthusiasm to the full extent, 
or admit that his calculations are free from error 
and exaggeration. But the object to be gained 
is of such importance to the rapid develop- 
ment of commerce, to the increase of friendly 
feeling between nation and nation, and to the 
vivification of every other good and peaceful ele- 
ment in the world, that it should command the 
best and earliest attention of those who have to 
legislate on the affairs of empires. It is well known 
to politicians, that the carrying of letters by the 
present mails, at high prices, involves a consider- 
able yearly outlay, for which there is no direct 
return in money—though, at the same time, there 
is no doubt that we gain influence by it, serve the 
interests of our trade, and obtain early and accurate 
information. Our insular position compels us to 
maintain a mail squadron; and we already carry 
nearly all the letters which pass and re-pass be- 
tween this country and the continents of Europe 
and America. ‘The machinery is therefore all 
created, and an experiment might be tried with lit- 
tle vr no risk. There are three grand points at 
which we deliver and receive our foreign corre- 
rs :—Calais, for France, Switzerland, Italy, 


It has not the poor | 
merit of ingenuity. Its success is a slur upon the | 


Dover and Calais, the ocean rate is 3d. From 
Liverpool to New York, 3,000 miles, the rate is 
84d. In order to produce the same amount of rev- 
enue as at present under a uniform penny system, , 
\the number of letters carried to and from Ostend 
| would need to be tripled—and our experience at 
, home would lead us to suppose that this increase 
would soon take place. The French rate is alto- 
| gether unreasonable, and ought to be reduced. A 
| penny rate would certainly yield as large a revenue 
| from Calais as from Ostend—and both routes would 
no doubt pay ata penny. With regard to Ameri- 
ca, the case is different:—the immense distance 
‘and the ten or twelve days’ sea-voyage are ele- 
ments which must add more or less to the expense. 
But there is very good reason to believe that with 
less jobbery in making our mail contracts, the large 
sums now paid to the Cunard line might be mate- 
rially reduced. Compared with the charge for 
goods and passengers, the letter rate is at present 
enormously high. A man weighing 200 ]bs.—not 
to speak of his trunks, boxes, and portmanteaus, 
—will take up at least ten times as much room as 
a bag of letters of equal weight. He will consume 





/no small quantity of ducks, fowls, bread, wine, 


eer, and vegetables—he will expect to be served 
with attention night and day—he will claim g right 
to quarrel with the officers and abuse the captain— 

e will perhaps smoke and swear, and otherwise 
worry the passengers in the cabin—yet he will 
have to pay for all these luxuries only some 301. ; 
while a harmless bag of letters of equal weight, 
content with a dark corner and with being left 
alone, is mulcted for its simple transport from 
Broadway to St. George’s Pier, more than 230/. 
We speak now of the actual and the possible. If 
two hundred-weight of whims and wants, flesh and 
phantasies, besides luggage, can be taken from 
Liverpool to New York for 30/. by the mail-pack- 
ets, surely, a bale of letters, like a bale of cotton, 
may be carried fora third of the money. If we 
are right in this supposition, 6,400 letters might be 
sent over the Atlantic for 10/.—or considerably 
less than a halfpenny each. We recommend this 
mode of illustrating their theory with regard to 
America to the ocean postage reformers. 





SELF-DEVOTION. 


In the latter part of the month of February, man 
years since, a schooner from the state of Maine, whic 
had been to New York with a cargo and was now on 
her return home, anchored under Sandy Point. The 
wind increasing from the north-west to a gale, she 
parted her cables ; sail was got upon her as soon as pos- 
sible, but not having in much ballast, she did not fetch 





reece, Egypt, Turkey, and the East—Ostend, for 





in to the westward of Great Point Light, on the north- 
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ern part of Nantucket, and had therefore to go out- 

side or to the eastward of the island. With a com- 

paratively light vessel, and with no cables or anchors, 

and with a prospect of a snow-storm before him, the 

captain of the schooner did not think it prudent or 

pores to be thus forced to go to sea with the wind 
lowing almost a hurricane. 

He made up his mind, therefore, at once, to run his 
vessel on to Nantucket, which, with the wind at north- 
west, would make an entire lea, and enable him to 
land without much danger. All this was effected ; the 
vessel was beached, and the crew, consisting of the 
captain, a mate, and two young men, one about the 
age of nineteen, and the other about seventeen, both 
sons of the captain, were landed in safety, except per- 
haps the incidental exposure and fatigue, about five 
of the clock in the afternoon. The place of their land- 
ing was about three miles from Great Point Light, to 
which they proposed to proceed, it being, as they sup- 
posed, the nearest place where they could find rest 
and shelter for the night. 

The mate took up his line of march first, the cap- 
tain and his two sons having remained to secure some 
few things about the boat, and then to follow immedi- 
ately after him. The whole distance to be travelled 
was over a sandy beach, against a furious north-wester 
blowing directly in their faces, and hurling the sand 
and gravel, with occasional flights of snow, making it 
very difficult to keep even a foothold against the com- 
bined elements. 

The mate succeeded, after much difficulty, in reach- 
ing the keeper of the lights’ hospitable mansion in 
safety. A far different fate was to be the lot of some 
of his companions. 

The captain was a man who was inured from his 
boyhood to hardship and toil ; his was the will and 
the power which the elements could not conquer. Tak- 
ing the lead of his sons, for the purpose of breaking 
off as much as possible the force of the wind, he kept 
them immediately behind him, and thus their journey 
commenced. One-half the distance, perhaps, was 
overcome, after incredible anxiety and perseverance 
on the part oftheir father, when the younger son hegged 
his father and brother to go on and leave him, as his 
strength had so entirely failed that he could walk no 
longer. 

No persuasion could revive his exhausted powers, 
and it became necessary to act as the exigency of the 
case required. The father, taking off his own outside 
coat, that his limbs might be more free to act, wrap- 
ped it around the less hardy frame of his son, and, 
taking him in his arms, the toilsome journey was 
again resumed. For half a mile did the father’s power 
of endurance bear up against the violence of the storm 
with his additional burden ; but his cup was not yet 
full ; the other son now showed the symptoms that his 
exhausted nature was about to give way, and, a few 
minutes after, he sank to the ground apparently una- 
ble to rise. 

Laying down the one he had borne so long, the 
father took up the elder, and, carrying him some dis- 
tance, he left him and then returned, and took the 
younger and brought him to thesame point ; and thus 
the old man struggled, alternately carrying one and 
then returning and bringing the other to the same 
place ; whispering hope into their ears, which, alas ! 
were fast becoming insensible to their parent’slove. It 
was a sight it would seem some pitying angel might 
have relieved. 

The younger son was growing very weak and in- 
sensible, and when the father laid him down for the 
last time he saw that the elements had done their 
work, and that the poor boy was at rest. 

Going back and taking the elder in his arma, he re- 
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doubled his exertions to save him ; on he struggled, 
and between the flashes of the storm the light could be 
seen in the distance ; but fortitude, energy and per- 
severance, were of no avail ; a single moan told him 
he was childless. 

The old man arrived at the light, and found that 
preparations had been made to come out in search of 
him ; tears he had not many to shed. Such people 
have but few to their call ; those few, however, make 
a furrow which never leaves the face but with the 
close of their earthly existence.— Boston Journal. 





Washington, July 6th, 1851. 

Mr. Gerard Hallock, Editor of the Jour. of Com. + 

Sir :—With a view to carry into effect your humane 
purposes in regard to the wife of Zachariah, a slave 
in Augusta County, Va., I shall to-morrow draw on 
you for $140, in favor of Messrs. Chubb, Schenk 
& Co., of this city. They will furnish me with a 
draft on a bank in Virginia, which I shall endorse in 
favor of Col. Samuel Harnsberger, who will take 
pleasure in seeing your wishes carried into effect. 
Col. H. is a gentleman of high character, and in all 
> worthy of entire confidence, 

rejoice to see the philanthropy of northern gentle- 

men taking the direction yours has done. I firmly 
believe that colonization is the only efficient agency by 
which slavery can be removed from the south. It 
presents a ground on which men of the north and 
the south can unite in a system of practical benevo- 
lence worth a thousand displays of theatrical sensi- 
bility made at the expense of other people’s property, 
and of the solemn guarantees of the constitution. 
Whenever southern men find that their brethren of the 
north are in earnest, and that they are willing to give 
some substantial evidences of their sincerity, they will 
be prompt to codperate with them. At this moment 
there are thousands of persons in Virginia who would 
relinquish their slaves if they believed their condition 
would be bettered by freedom. But they cannot tol- 
erate the idea that strangers should come into their 
household and dictate to them the line of conduct 
which they shall pursue in regard to their domestic 
affairs. No one is willing even to be humane on com 
pulsion. 





THE ONE GRAY HAIR. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
THE wisest of the wise 
Listen to pretty lies, 
And love to hear them told ; 
Doubt not that Solomon 
Listened to many a one— 
Some in his youth, and more when he grew old. 
I never sat among 
The choir of Wisdom’s song, 
But pretty lies loved I 
As much as any king, 
When youth is on the wing, 
And (must it then be told?) when youth had quite 
gone by. 
Alas ! and I have not 
The pleasant hour forgot, 
When one pert lady said— 
** Oh, Lander ! I am quite 
Bewildered with affright ; 
I see (sit quiet now !) a white hair on your head !’* 
Another, more benign, 
Drew out that hair of mine, 
And in her own dark hair 
pretended she had found 
That one, and twirled it round.— 
Fair as she was, she never was so fair. 
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